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In clearing away the obstacles that have obscured eco- 
nomic laws, the economist is forced to investigate all the 
problems that cluster around industrial life. He cannot get 
at the secret springs of economic activity without going be- 
yond the limits which, in a strict sense, bound his science. 


When the tendencies were strong in economics to seek a 
physical basis for all economic theories, he was forced 
to become a physicist, and even an agricultural chem- 
ist, in order that he might determine the principles which 
regulate the production of wealth on its physical side. 

Of recent years a strong tendency has arisen to lay stress 
upon the subjective side of economics and hence the econo- 
mist has become a psychologist and has investigated many 
psychological problems which have been neglected by psycho- 
logists with metaphysical tendencies. Out of all this has 
come a new method of psychological investigation and the 
formulation of laws that throw new light upon some old 
problems, the solution of which was not possible by ac- 
cepted methods. 

With the vantage ground thus obtained, I desire to re- 
examine the principles of ethics and to modify them by 
the new doctrines that have arisen from investigations 
purely economic. _ 
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Ethics in the past has been closely associated with tran- 
scendental philosophy and has borrowed its terminology, 
ideas, and concept of mental activity from that mode of 
thinking. A large part of the same phenomena has been 
investigated by economists, men of instincts and education 
other than those possessed by the group of thinkers called 
philosophers. It is, therefore, no matter of wonder that 
these two essentially different types of thinking should use 
different terms to express similar ideas, nor that there should 
be a liability to confusion when they meet upon the common 
ground of ethics. 

Looked at from a philosophical point of view, moralists 
are either intuitional or utilitarian. This distinction, how- 
ever, cannot serve as a basis for the present paper, because it 
does not discuss the origin or binding force of the moral 
standard ; it merely points out the changes in the degrees of 
utility which at different times accompany a given act and 
the effect of these changes on the conduct of individuals. 
Here is a sphere which belongs properly to economists and 
in which they can justly demand the attention of moralists. 
From an economic standpoint, both these schools of morals 
are types of a mode of thinking which prevailed under 
primitive conditions, before industrial affairs assumed a dom- 
inant place in society. I shall call this mode of viewing 
moral questions, primitive morality, contrasting it with 
social morality, the morality of an industrial society. Both 
kinds of morality are, in a measure, social, because moral 
actions are always modified by the economic environment, 
but the want of a better classification compels me to use the 
latter term in a more limited sense to denote the type of 
morality consciously associated with economic activity. 
How, then, are primitive and social morality to be distin- 
guished ? 

Morality is intimately connected with pleasures and pains. 
Certain actions give us a surplus of pleasure and we are in- 
clined to choose them. If right conduct always gave the 
greatest surplus of pleasure, our choice would be simple, 
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and there would be no science of ethics. But too often the 
surplus of pleasure seems to be on the side of wrong action, 
and then the ethical difficulties begin. How canthe mental 
attitude in this case be so changed that the surplus will be 
on the right side? 

Let us suppose that the wrong action gives fifteen units 
of immediate pleasure, with which are associated two units 
of pain, and that the right action gives thirteen units of 
pleasure, from which must be deducted three units of asso- 
ciated pain. Here plainly the tendency is in the wrong 
direction. How shall it be corrected? One way is through 
asceticism. The actor is inculcated with a philosophy that 
leads him to despise pleasure ; he relinquishes worldly aims 
and ambitions; and emphasises the love of virtue for virtue’s 
sake. This mental action, when carried to an extreme, 
causes men to abstain from economic activity. It leads men 
to avoid, at any cost, all influences which can create temp- 
tation and encourages them to pass a life absorbed in medi- 
tation. In these and many other ways this doctrine seeks 
to reduce the surplus of pleasure on the side of wrong, so 
that the surplus of pleasure will be on the side of right, 
thus insuring “the proper action. 

Another way of reducing the surplus of pleasure on the 
side of wrong is through an emphasis of the requital for 
bad conduct. With bad actions are associated the evil con- 
sequences which flow from them, and in the mind is created 
a vivid picture of the ultimate effects of badactions. Hence, 
when the individual is prompted by the thought of a sur- 
plus of present pleasure to enter upon some evil deed, the 
association of future pains with the evil act reduces the 
surplus of pleasure which would come from it, thus strength- 
ening the motive for right actions. 

The idea of requital for evil deeds is impressed upon us 
mainly from two sources—the discipline of consequences and 
our criminal law. The unavoidable consequences of evil deeds 
have given rise to the theory that nature inflicts a proper pun- 
ishment for the breaking of her laws. The doer of evil in 
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some natural way meets a fitting requital from the moral 
order he has violated. The loss of friends and property, 
sickness, suffering, and similar misfortunes form prominent 
elements in the plan of natural retribution and show that 
the acceptance of a wrong moral principle necessarily re- 
sults in the destruction of the evil doer. This kind of mor- 
ality is best impressed by the early literature of the race, 
which pictures men in simple environments without fixed 
institutions, and by simple lessons from science, especially 
from physiology. 

The progress of civilization has brought the State into 
the foreground as a great source of requital for evil. We are 
not willing to wait until the natural retribution falls upon 
the head of the evil doer but desire to inflict some present 
evil of sufficient magnitude to hold him and others in check. 
A penalty, therefore, is attached toeach crime through which _ 
the evil act has a surplus of pain instead of pleasure. 
Every system of jurisprudence has this thought as its basis. 
The punishment for each act must be painful enough to deter | 
the doer of evil from his intended act; but not so great jo 
he should prefer to commit a great instead of a small offence. © 

The early types of morality thus seek to Secure a con- 

formity to the moral law in two ways: by educating the 
actor, through some form of ascetic doctrine, to be indiffer- 
ent to pleasure, and by associating evil results with the keen 
pleasures which so often lead the actor astray. It should be 
noticed that both of these remedies act primarily upon the — 
surplus on the side of wrong conduct. They tend to reduce 
_ the pleasure of living by shutting out one class of pleasures | 
without offering any substitute forit. The right action gets — 
the excess of pleasure on its side, not because of any increase | 
of the pleasure from it, but because of a decrease of the 
surplus pleasure from the wrong action. The natural incli- 
nation of the culprit to do the wrong may be as strong as — 
ever; he merely yields to the superior force of society and 
sighs for a world in which his stronger desires could be 
gratified without any restrictive conditions. 
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That the moral regeneration of the world demands more 
than this unwilling conformity to the moral law is recog- 
nized by all, yet, so long as the current ethical systems 

= their primitive conceptions maintain their ground, 
: just so long will that regeneration be retarded. A conscious 
recognition of new conditions could hardly be expected from 
those who are embued with ascetic ideals, but even as noted 
.an iconoclast as Bentham got no further in his solution than 
toattach a penalty to wrong action large enough to cause 

_ the actor to choose the smaller pleasure which right action 
a supposed naturally to give. He did not seek for any laws 
determining the increase of utility, but assumed that the 
pleasure of wrong action was so great that some requital 
_ from society was needed to reduce the net pleasure of wrong 

_ actions below that obtained from right actions. In this 

way his system became merely a system of jurisprudence—a 

- necessary adjunct to the natural requitals which nature in- 

flicts for the violation of her laws, not’a system of morals in 

the true sense of the word. 
These errors are the natural outcome of the education and 
environment of the early moralists. Ethics has always 

‘been regarded a part of philosophy, and philosophers have 

- confined themselves too much to introspective methods and 

et are inclined to believe that elements are fixed which an in- 
: aa) ductive method would show to be changing. The laws of 

— utility which lie at the basis of morality have never attracted 
~_ the attention of philosophers. Though a part of psychology, 

they have been overlooked by psychologists, while econo- 
o mists from the necessities of their investigations have been 

compelled to devote much attention to these laws. In this 
way studies which are purely economic have helped to 
clear up a neglected part of morals, and thus may assist in 
laying the foundation of true ethical ‘science. 
Economic theory can throw light upon moral problems if 
_ it can show how the higher pleasures obtain the power to 
resist strong passions. It can thus show how moral ideas 
grow, or under what conditions the conscience becomes 
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_ more efficient. If the same psychological principles act 
in the consumption of wealth as in morals, moral pro- 
gress must depend upon the same conditions as economic 
progress. The mechanism of economic progress is best 
seen in the theory of consumption, especially in discussing 
the standard of life. I desire, therefore, to call attention 
‘to this part of economic theory and to formulate a few of 
its laws as a basis for subsequent discussion.* 
1. Complementary Goods. ‘The pleasure secured from an 
harmonious group of articles is much greater than the sum 
of utilities which can be obtained from their separate con- 
sumption. The pleasure derived from the consumption of 
each article is not a unit separate from the pleasure derived 
from every other article. Meat, bread, potatoes and coffee 
consumed at one meal give greater pleasure than if each 
article was consumed in isolation. A suit of clothes, harmo- 
-nious in color and form, gives a greater utility to its pos- 
sessor than the same articles would give if they were not 
adjusted to one another. We seek to unite isolated articles 
into harmonious groups so that their utilities may blend. 
here results a synthesis of mutually complementary ele- 
ments, the joint utility of which is greater and more intense 
than the sum of the separate utilities of its components. 
- Goods do not form a complement} in consumption unless 
the gratification derived from the groupas a unit is greater 
than the sum of isolated utilities of the parts making up 
group. 
_ 2. The Imputation of Utility. As the utility of each com- 
plementary group is greater than the sum of the utilities of 
its parts, we must impute to the parts a higher utility than 


nomics, Nos.4and 11 of the Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Political 
Economy and Public Law Series. 


tThe word “complement” is here used to convey the idea of an harmonious 
grouping of goods through which, by the blending of the utilities of the separate 
articles, a higher utility and a greater amount of pleasure is obtained. This is but 
an extension of the recognized meaning of the word in the expression a “ full -_ 
complement,’’ that is, a complete and perfect group. 


*See Patten, Zhe Consumption of Wealth and The Theory of Dynamic Eco- -: 
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they would have in isolation. In fact many articles which 
consumed alone would cause pain, as a part of a group can 
have a high utility imputed tothem. Salt, pepper, and other 
condiments are notable examples of this class; being by 
theniselves sources of pain, all their utility in the group is 
imputed to them. The imputation of utility is a subjective 
act, depending upon the fact that complementary goods 
afford more utility in their joint consumption than in isola- 
tion. We must distribute the added utility among the mem- 
bers of the group in some way that will satisfy subjective 
feelings. The primary principle upon which we act seems 
to be that we impute to each article the difference in the total 
utility of the complement with and without the article in 
question. This principie must be modified by many second- 
ary laws which need not be discussed, as their consideration 
is of little moment to the subject in hand. 

3. The Mechanism of the Standard of Life. 'The key of 
economic progress depends upon the measure of the 
standard of life and upon the laws that determine what 
articles or groups of goods shall form a part of the standard. 
We try to distribute our income so as to give us the maximum 
pleasure. | No article or group will remain a part of the 
standard unless the excess of its utility above the cost is 
about the same as that of other parts of the standard.) The 
primitive man has but few intense pleasures and only a 
few goods that are really complementary to one another, 
while the cost of most goods is so great that they 
are shut out of use. Under these conditions the standard 
of life will be low, because few articles will give enough 
surplus pleasure over cost to create a sufficient induce- 
ment to procure them. But, as soon as the primitive 
appetites and passions are weakened and the formation of 
new groups of goods increase the surplus of utility derived 
from them, the excess of pleasure above cost becomes, in 
many cases, so nearly equal that the articles or groups become 
a fixed part of the standard of life. ; The new pleasures will 
be as strong as the old and there will be no tendency to 
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_ reduce the variety of consumption even if industrial depres- 
_ sion makes temporary reductions in the income. 

4. The Relative Size of the Complementary Groups of : 
Pleasure and Pain. It is a fact of importance that groups 
of pains are much larger than those of pleasures. It is easy 
for any one to aggregate all the evils of life and impute the 
whole group tosome one cause. It is not uncommon for persons ; 
to impute to several causes in turn the aggregate of pains 
from which they suffer. The applicant for a pension may be — 
honest in thinking that his service in the army is the cause — 
of all the evils from which he has since then suffered. In 
this way the evils of life are exaggerated and in many cases © 
a surplus of pain is created where a more accurate method — 
of accounting would show a surplus of pleasure. The © 
groups of pleasures are relatively spall and cannot be easily 
increased. /A large complementary group of pleasures seem - 
unreal and usually the pleasures remain a mere aggregate | 
and da not blend into a single unit the utility of which > 
would ‘be much greater than the sum of the utility of the 
isolated parts.|) The progress of civilization tends to enlarge 
these harmonious groups of pleasures, but, as yet, this pro-— 
gress has been so limited that they are yet much less in size _ 

_ than those of pain. 

The larger relative size of our groups of pain is due to_ 
the survival of feelings from primitive conditions. Our 
complementary groups of pain are more instinctive than those 
of pleasure and the association of ideas with pains is also - 
stronger and more vivid. The original state of war that | 

_ Hobbes emphasizes points toa primitive condition where © 
the instincts to guard against enemies were more important _ 

than those that lead men to seek pleasure in one another’s _ 

company. The early economic conditions also strengthened 
this tendency. ‘Where the food supply is irregular the ima- — 
gination is usually the most active faculty. Fasting or 
starving intensifies the unreal vision of a strong imagination. — 


into one complementary group and impute it to any 
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source. A regular food supply weakens this kind of imagina- 
tion, The consumer now lives more in the present and the 
chain of evils that affects him is shortened and broken. 

/The increase in the sum of pleasures Which society has to 
enjoy, or, to express the idea in economic terms, the increase 
of the standard of life depends upon these four economic 
causes. )The simple pleasures of primitive life depend mainly 
upon sensation. By association we learn that certain articles 
are harmonious and with them we form complements through 
which the pleasure of the articles is greatly increased. Cer- 
tain inharmonious articles are eliminated from consumption 
or are, perhaps, united into groups of their own, in a way 
that will not interfere with the leading groups with which 
they are out of harmony. It is usually the case that when 
two small groups are united into one, through progress in 
consumption, some article must be omitted or the increase of 
total utility due to the formation of the larger group will 
not be secured. In increasing the variety of food, the 
pleasure obtained is not merely the sensation of eating, but 
the pleasant feeling or increased utility which follows the 
meal. The digestion of the food determines largely the sum 
of pleasure due to the meal ; and if twogroups, each an har- 
monious unit, are discordant when consumed together, not 
only is the pleasure of the meal reduced, but the conse- 
quences may be disastrous. 

Perhaps the best illustration of discordant groups is fur- 
nished by the sour, heavy foods that harmonize with strong 
liquors and the diet of the abstaining classes in which sugar 
occupies a leading place. With a free use of liquor, coarse 
food can be washed down and digested, but such food will 
not harmonize with a free use of sugar. A marked opposi- 
tion thus arises between a liquor diet and a sugar diet and 
consumers are forced to choose between them.* 

The raising of the standard of life involves, therefore, 
the ejecting from our consumption of articles out of harmony 


*See Patten, the Economic Basis of Prohibition, ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY. July, 1891. 
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with the new conditions, though these articles are often 
those that, by themselves, were sources of great pleasure. 

_ The choice must be made between the pleasure of some single _ 
article and that of some complementary group of goods 
which tends to displace that article. The primitive man gets 
his pleasure from some one or few articles and adjusts his 

_ other consumption to this pleasure. The civilized man, | 

_ however, ejects those leading pleasures which depend mainly — 
upon sensation, choosing instead larger groups, the parts of 

which separately have less utility, but, being harmoni- 
ous, give a larger total utility. The disuse of liquor and 
tobacco by so many individuals is a notable instance of the 
change of which I speak. These articles are sources of great 
pleasure, but are so inharmonious with the consumption of 
sugar and other articles, which enter into large groups, that 

there is a rapidly increasing tendency to omit them alto- 
gether. The steady decrease in the use of vinegar and of 
fat foods has the same explanation. 

It also seems possible that there will arise as marked an 
opposition between the use of meat and milk as there is 
now between liquor and sugar. A century ago the diet 

of the common people was largely vegetable., meat be-— 
ing used only on rare occasions. Under these conditions 
milk and other dairy products were the main source from 

_ which animal food could be obtained. Such articles, there- 

_ fore, were largely used to give relish to vegetable products, 
milk or butter being a leading element in most kinds of © 
_ seasoning. The recent improvement in economic conditions 
_has made meat the basis of the diet of all classes, and, as a 
result, dairy products do not furnish an element of which 
_ there is a lack, but one that is already well supplied from 
_ other sources. Milk, moreover, sours so readily that it does 
unite easily into large groups, such as are now the lead- 
ing elements of ourdiet. It had its proper place in the diet 
of our ancestors, but must be ejected from our own if we — 
‘mean to avail ourselves of the choice which there is now be- | 
tween the best groups. 
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I mention these seeming irrelevant facts to show the con- 
ditions upon which a higher standard of life depends. It is 
not necessarily a choice between articles good or bad, nor is 

it merely the element of cost that determines the standard, — 
_ but it isa choice between small and large groups. When 
_ larger groups are formed by uniting the smaller groups into 
one, some of the leading elements of pleasure in the smaller 
groups, perhaps the main element, must be thrown out so 
_ that the consumption may be harmonious and the total util- 
ity increased. 
From an economic standpoint, the difference between 
a good and bad consumer lies in the willingness to eject 
elements from the consumption which do not unite read- 
ily into large groups. Some consumers accept the increas- 
ing variety which improved economic conditions permit, and 
from the new articles as well as from the old get the pleas- 
urable sensation which their consumption affords. They 
lose in this way the greater pleasure which the formation of 
their goods into complements would give and suffer, in ad-— 
dition, the ultimate results which flow from an inharmonious 
consumption. The good consumer ejects the discordant | 
elements, forms larger groups, and gets the greater pleasure, 
_ present as well as future, that follows his wiser action. 
A correct imputation of utility is a great aid to this end. 
Suppose two groups of three articles each can be united into | 
_alarger group if article A of the first group be omitted. © 
_ Articles A, B and C of the first group give respectively eight, 
_ six and four units of pleasure; D E and F of the second © 
group give each five units of pleasure. Because of the 
_ greater harmony of the consumption, the new group with- 
out A will give forty-five units of pleasure. Of these forty- 
five units, twenty-five are fixed and belong to the five articles 
according to the pleasure derived from their separate con- — 
sumption. The other twenty units, however, result from 
the harmony of the larger group, and this amount must be 
__ Imputed by the consumer to the five articles in whatever 
order he may determine. If he distributes it in the best — 
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manner, each of the five articles will have imputed to it a 
utility of nine units. Then, as each of the five articles has 
a higher utility than A (eight units), there will be no incli- 
nation to break up the larger group to get the pleasure of 
consuming A. The larger the group the more pleasure can 
be imputed to any one element, thus increasing the power to 
resist any disintegration of the group into smaller parts, in 
each of which some crude but strong pleasure is the domi- 
nant element. 

The necessity of renunciation upon which moralists 
have put so much emphasis, arises from the need of giv- 
ing up single intense pleasures to acquire a complement of 
pleasures, weak in isolation, but strong when united into 
a harmonious group. When the new complement is formed 
and the imputation of utility changed to correspond to the 
new condition the need of this particular form of renunciation 
ceases. The new complement will have a greater surplus of 
pleasure than the old passion had and will naturally be chosen. 

I have described in full the conditions that create a higher 
standard of life, not because the economic and the moral 
standards are the same, but because the same psychological 
principles act in each case. Moreover, there is no dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the two. The small 
and simple groups that are plainly economic first attract the 
attention of the consumer and then he begins to appreciate 
the larger groups in which the moral and economic blend, 
finally reaching the largest groups that are distinctly moral. 
They are all created on the same plan and have their growth 
conditioned by the changes in the mental organization of 
the race which accompany its progress. As the smaller 
groups unite to form the larger, there are always discordant 
elements to eject and a sum of added pleasure which must 
be imputed to the several members of the new group. Thus 
the consumer becomes a better consumer, or, if we have 
passed into the groups which form the ethical world, the 
moral judgment and conscience become more active elements 


in forming our characters. "a ABR 
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Of the groups partly economic and partly moral in their 
character, perhaps, the most powerful is that we designate by 
the word ‘“‘ home.’’ A home is not a simple pleasure, but it 

is a great group of many pleasures, so many that it would 
be impossible to describe them in detail, and yet the word, 

_ with the meaning we attach to it, is of modern origin. It 
is said that many languages are without it. This means 
- that in early times, and in many nations at present, 

_ the numerous pleasures that are now blended in this group 
were isolated pleasures or members of small groups associ- 

- ated with other objects. Yet a process of ejection and of 

_ amalgamation of pleasures has gone on until the new com- 

plement i isstrong enough to be able to hold in check the 

_ strongest of the passions. It has modified many pleasures, 
_ changed their character, and has also created many which 

could not have arisen under other conditions. 

_ Asimilar ideal is conveyed by the word ‘‘ comfort.’? We 
want to possess just enough of each article in daily use that 
- aharmonious whole may be formed. In this way a com- 
plement is formed through which a multitude of little con- 

veniences and pleasures are made a part of the standard of 

life. The term ‘‘credit’’ denotes a powerful complement 
_ which has been created by conditions which are purely 
economic and yet in time have assumed a moral aspect. 
“4 Saving,’’ in the beginning a purely economic ideal, has 
_ now so many pleasures resulting from it, that few comple- 
_ ments are so interwoven with our whole social prosperity. 
Cleanliness also is not a simple pleasure, but is a comple- 
mentary group which has grown up out of economic con- 
ditions. Without any distinctively moral backing, it has 
_ radically changed our consumption, and, perhaps; has been 
the cause of ejecting more discordant elements than any 
other means. 
_ Our political ideals are also rapidly becoming groups of 
importance. The term ‘nation’? brings up many of our 
_ growing pleasures which are uniting into a single group. 
_ The feelings that most people have for the city in which they 
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live are destined to grow even more rapidly. Our parks, 
streets, and public buildings, as well as other features of city 
life, create in us strong feelings which in time will become 
parts of a single complement. Then we shall eliminate 
from city life many of those disagreeable elements which are 
now a necessity because they are prominent parts of the 
smaller groups of pleasures that influence its citizens. 

The church and schools are also growing social comple- 
mentary groups which are centering about themselves 
strong pleasures that otherwise would be weak isolated 
feelings. Like other complements, they help us to suppress 
many discordant elements which are controlling forces so 
long as the groups of pleasures are small. We must always 
weaken by disintegration some strong feelings before new 
and larger complements are formed. Our strong primitive 
feelings are the obstacles that prevent social progress. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there are, in 
morals, two active instincts or principles with two under- 
lying conditions accompanying their working. ‘The latter 
come from the economic world, the former, though also 
active there, are seen in their purest form in morals. The con- 
ditions to morality lie in the size of the complements of pleas- 
ures and in the equality of the pleasures forming the com- 
plements. The principles shaping the action of the will are 
the ejection of discordant elements and the correct imputa- 
tion of pleasures. The economic creates the possibility of 
the larger groups of pleasures, while the moral drives out 
the discordant elements, through which alone the forma- 
tion of larger groups is possible. 

The growth of the instinct to discard inharmonious ele- 
ments from our consumption aids in the acquirement of a 
tender conscience ; this being the name we give in morals to 
the instinct to eject discordant elements. The moral ideals 
are formed on the same plan as the complementary groups 
of our consumption. We create in our imagination ideal 
conditions where many of the pleasures of life are brought 
in one group. The elements of this group are collected 
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from widely different and conflicting sources which cannot 
blend into one unit until some of the elements are dropped 
_ from the picture and others are reduced to a more subordi- 
nate place. Only those who have acquired the habit of 
_ summarily ejecting discordant elements can formthehighest —_ 
_ ideals or have the character needed to realize them. 
The imputation of utility is also active in the formation of 
_moral ideals. When a moral element is associated with a 
complement of goods, most of the utility derived from them | 
_ may be imputed to it. With the progress of civilization each 
_ of the virtues enters more of the complements of pleasures, 
and as the moral ideals become distinct and clear, the various 
complements of goods are bound together through their moral 
elements. A moral complement is formed which aggregates 
in itself the whole utility of living. It is therefore possible — 
to impute to any act a sum of pleasure greater than what — 
ean be derived from violating the moral principle. The do- 
_ ing of the right now becomes natural and the will is said to 
be strong. 
_ Itis, however, a mere figure of speech to talk of a weak — 
_ will or astrong will. Wills differ not in their strength, but — 
in the motives that control them, and the conditions under — : 
which they act. Wills do not grow like muscles. They _ 
_ show their superiority by the forethought they exercise in 
creating a protection against a sudden rise of passion. Eth- 
ical education is an education not of the will, but of the in-— 
stincts and tastes that influence its action. An equilibrium | 
_ of motives must be acquired before the will can act properly. 
The motives must be brought into harmonious relation and © 
_ be of equal strength before the moral character reaches its 
: perfection. The will is always weak when compared with 
_ the strength of our prominent passions. If we wish to turn 
ol the scale in the right direction, we must get an equilibrium © 
among the lower motives and have the instincts properly 
developed and balanced. 
_ Primitive morality pictures the will like a strong house, 
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_ storm. Social morality would picture it like a house pro- 

| tected by a forest. The wind can whistle around it, but its. 
force is broken so that i.can do no harm. ‘The former at- 
tributes to the strength of the will what the latter gives to 
its forethought. The one makes it, ina measure, a physi- 
cal quality ; the other emphasizes its subjective nature. 


productive power of an individual depends not so much 
On his muscular development as on the indirect preparation 
for the work, on his stock of goods, tools, buildings and 
- materials. So, inconsumption, the moral action depends not 
_ so much on the strength of the will, as on the size of the — 
- complements that have been formed by the indirect action - 
< of the will. These large complements are the result of the 
__-will’s action in ejecting discordant elements, and in imputing | 
the added pleasure in a way which makesthe surplus of 
_ pleasure from these groups greater than from the older and > 
smaller groups. If this work has been properly done, the 
choice of the right action is as easy as it is for a capitalist 
with his saving instinct properly developed, to choose the 
best form of production, when the choice involves greater 
or smaller quantities of capital. The creation of these © 
complements is to the moral man what the tools and 
machines are tothe workman. They change the line of least — 


We can now return to the leading idea of the paper, with 

_ the hope of making some applications to the ethical training 
of children.* Two plans are possible, by which right con-— 

_ duct may be encouraged. On the one hand, the requital for 

evil deeds may be emphasized, a vivid picture of future pun- 
_ishment created, and thus the pleasure of the wrong action 
can be reduced by its associated evils, until the greater sur- 7 


plus of pleasure is on the side of right action. On the other 


* Compare with De Garmo’s, Ethical Training in the Public Schools.—ANNALS — 
| OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, March, 1892. 
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hand, the pleasure of right action may be increased by en- 
 Jarging the complementary groups of pleasures, and thus 
_ the instincts and motives that induce the actor naturally to 
choose the right are strengthened. The first plan is best 
- realized in our moral literature and criminal law ; the second, 
jn our economic activities. 
Simplicity, and not variety of pleasures, is represented in 
our moral literature as the highest ideals of life, and thus the 
. large complements of pleasures that are mainstays of a 
_ higher morality are concealed from view, or even worse, 
through the influence of ascetic ideals, pleasures as such are 
_ despised, and our complements of pleasures are reduced in 
size. The simple virtues of primitive men, with their 
_ strong passions and crude pleasures, are held up as models, 
when the more refined characters of modern life really 
possess a greater educational value. The young have been 
held to the right through their imagination, and the fear 
of the natural requital for evil deeds ; the mature, who have 
passed beyond the imaginative period, by their fear of the 
criminal law. 

The reduction of crime, however, is due more to the in- 
crease of economic activity, and to the consequent possibility 
of regular employment, than to the rigorous enforcement of 
our laws. Three solid meals a day break down the sympa- 
thy with theft, destructive revenge, and other crimes against 
_ property and good order. 
| The increase of our economic activities, moreover, changes 
_ the associations we have with the future. The primitive 

_ man associates pleasure with the present, and retribution with 
the future. The economic man thinks of the future as the 
1 place where he can realize the.pleasure for which he is now 
preparing. The first man enjoys to-day and suffers to-mor- 
row, while the other works to-day and enjoys to-morrow ; 

_his capital, the future goods of to-day, will then be his pres- 
ent goods, and ready for consumption. The imagination of 
the one will fill the future with horrid pictures of suffering 
_ which face him as a retribution of his past deeds ; the imagi- 
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nation of the other creates an economic paradise where he 
will be exempt from present woes. Will the same literature 
serve as moral food for both of these classes? Must it not 
differ in character as widely as Dante’s ‘‘Inferno ’’ does from 
Plato’s ‘‘ Ideal Republic,’’ or Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
wards’’ ? 

Thus, in spite of the emphasis given to the primitive ideals 
and to the kind of imagination they demand, it is doubtful if 
moral progress of modern nations is due to these agencies. 
The trend of events was against the popular remedies for 
moral evils, and, if they had been the only force in action, 
there might have been a retrogression instead of a progres- 
sion. The unseen growth of economic forces, however, has 
more than compensated for this possible loss. The larger com- 
plements of pleasures have made us moral in a natural way. 
With a greater surplus of present pleasure gradually forming 
upon the side of the right conduct, we have less need of an 
appeal to motives that revive our primitive feelings, and force 
us to fight the moral battle without the protection that our 
present economic environment can give. 

The moral education should begin with lessons from the 
economic world, because the mechanism of morality is the 
sameas that of the standard of life. Economic activity ex- 
ercises the faculties which, at a later period, become moral. 
This education should begin with the small groups of pleas- 
ures which are vivid realities to the child, and seek to unite 
them gradually into larger complements. In this way, not 
only will the sum of pleasure be greatly augmented, but, 
with a more correct imputation of the pleasure that comes 
with the change, a natural bulwark is created, by which the 
isolated but strong animal passions are held in check. 
A habit will thus be acquired of ejecting from the con- 
sumption the discordant elements which prevent the for- 
mation of larger complements, and this habit will greatly 
strengthen the conscience when moral acts are in question. 

This transformation of the consumption should be made 
on purely economic grounds. Each small evil should be as- 
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sociated with the concrete complement where it usually 
i appears and is not to be allowed to amalgamate with other 
evils, forming a group so large as to disturb the normal order 
of the consumption. Do not bring in a great principle for a 
small end. Instead of using up the force of purely moral 
motives in getting the mechanism of morality in working 
order, economic motives which appeal to the same psycho- 
- logical principles should be employed, and the former re- 
_ served for a later period of a child’s development, when he 
_ is more conscious of the subjective forces moulding his char- 
acter. Conscious ethical training should be delayed until 
the economic motives are working in a normal way and have 
created the largest complements that the economic world can 
give. 
Manual education furnishes excellent means for this end. 
It brings psychological principles into activity that are es- 
sential in morals, yet it secures its results by an appeal to 
motives that are active in the child. The pleasures it creates 
are at first weak, but they readily become parts of large 
complementary groups and thus control our actions. A 
- greater variety is needed to satisfy the consumer trained in 
this way and he notices more quickly the lack of harmony 
which the absence of certain elements causes. The growth 
of artistic feelings creates a great complement of all the 
qualities seen by the eye ; manual skill brings the different 
forms of construction into relation with one another; and 
cooking unites in the same way the various kinds of food. 
The different ways in which paper can be folded causes 
the child to think of the various geometrical forms as one 
complement and he finds a greater pleasure from the har- 
mony which he discovers through comparison. In sewing, 
the different kinds of stitching help to unite our clothing — 
_ more closely into acomplementary group. Complex associa- 
_ tions arise which greatly increase the pleasure of the whole. 
It is easier to pass by association from one form to another 
and hence a defect is more jarring and a harmony more pleas- 
ing. The propensity to cut and destroy comes from the small 
[147] 
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size of the groups of pleasures which the boy enjoys. If he 
associated in one group all the pleasures of the school room, a 
desire to injure the furniture would be held in check by the 
thought that it was a part of a group of pleasures and that 
he would reduce the pleasure of this group more than he 
would gain by his destructive act. 

Compare the pleasure of a fisher and an observer of fish. 
The fisher thinks of the fish merely as a means of moment- 
ary enjoyment, a sensation with no associated pleasure. If 
he succeeds in landing the fish on the bank of the stream, 
the pleasure iscomplete. To the observer of fish, however, 
it isa part of nature. The brook, the trees, the birds, and 
other elements of natural scenery would lose a share 
of their beauty if the fish were absent from its place. 
His pleasure derived from nature is a unit due to the many 
pleasures that have blended into one complement, and 
no element can be lost without a serious reduction of the 
aggregate pleasure. 

It is always possible for the teacher to aid his pupils in 
enlarging their groups of pleasures. Their capacity for en- 
joying associated pleasures gradually increases with their 
age and the teacher must be active in showing the natural 
groups into which their pleasures will unite. They must 
also be taught to eject the discordant elements which prevent 
the union of small into large complements. Too often the 
pleasures of children remain mere aggregates of sensations 
of a low character because they are unconscious of the in- 
crease of pleasure which a harmonious consumption will 
give. 

In relation to the food supply there is a vast field for in- 
struction. The grouping of food into the best combinations 
and the ejection of discordant elements are both matters of 
the greatest importance. Children should be taught how 
coarse foods and strong drinks would keep them from a full 
appreciation of the best combinations of food and they should 
be helped to form the habit of rejecting crude, isolated 
pleasures which prevent the formation of these larger groups. 
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In this way they will not only be better consumers of food, 
but also they will get into working order the moral mechanism 
- upon which their ethical character will depend. Whoever 


- would make mankind moral in a natural way must make — 
_ his beginning and get his mechanism in operation in the ~ 


economic world. 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, = 


ON THE 
ORIGIN AND NATURE OF GOVERNMENT. _ 


In all the vast ranges of philosophy no problem, except 
religion and the genesis of things, has so profoundly exer- 
cised the minds of men as the origin, constitution and func- 
tions of the State. From the Books of Moses and the Re- 
public of Plato down to Spencer’s Sociology and Sidgwick’s 
Politics, the nature and relations of that entity, which, in the 
language of the Realist and Nominalist alike, exists apart from 
ourselves and which is yet a composite of us all, has ever 
been the subject of subtle analysis and popular polemic. 
Each age and generation in its endeavors to comprehend 
the rationale of our social conditions and to maintain or 
lessen the predominance over the individual life of the body 
politic has had a political philosophy peculiarly its own. 
Just as in the great life struggle of the animate world, politi- 
cal theories have adapted themselves to their environment, 
the needs and conditions of the country and times. Again 
as in the physical world there have been ‘‘sports’’ in the 
realm of political speculation ; theories prematurely brought 
forth, anomalous to the prevailing opinions of their day. 
Thus with the subject of the present discourse. Abnormally 
developed it lived and died with itself. 

Among the world’s original thinkers Sir William Temple 
deserves a high, but hitherto unrecognized rank. Renowned 
in the annals of English diplomacy as the negotiator of the 
Triple Alliance so instrumental in checking the conquests 
and arrogance of Louis XIV ; the statesman who first for- 
mulated the present cabinet system of England ; famous in 
his age as a polite scholar and essayist ; the first master of 
clear, vigorous prose, the elegance of which surprised and 
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delighted the of the learned but wearisome disquisi- 
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SrrR WILLIAM TEMPLE ON GOVERNMENT. 
tions of the ‘‘judicious Hooker’’ and the abstractions of John 
Locke ; whose essay upon ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Learning ’”’ 
brought on that fiery contest of wit, sarcasm and violent ex- 
pletives which ended in Swift’s ‘‘ Battle of the Books ;’’ of 
him, Gosse in his ‘‘ History of English Literature ’’ very 
truly says: ‘‘ For all that has been written about him he is 
still ‘one of those men whom the world have agreed to praise 
without knowing much’ of their claims to reputation.’’ 

It is, therefore, most essential in order to appreciate fully 
the views of Sir William Temple upon the origin and 
nature of Government that one should be thoroughly con- 
versant with the history and doctrine of the Law and State 
of Nature and the ‘‘ Social Compact ’’ and the theory of the 
Patriarchal Origin of Society. Otherwise Macaulay’s de- 
preciative judgment* respecting the essay would have some 
slight justification. 

The seventeenth century witnessed the great constitutional 
struggle and its practical settlement for the English speaking 
peoples. Her philosophers and practical politicians man- 
fully attacked the vexed questions of government and 
sovereignty. Its origin, nature and limitations; the rise, 
force and extent of law; the rights of peoples and preroga- 
tives of crowns, these and similar problems taxed the minds 
of the most ingenious. While England's statesmen and 
patriots were confuting the sophistry of the divine right 
of kings by the logic of rebellion and regicide, her philoso- 
phers were searching the fields of pure reason for the vindi- 
cation of the sovereign rights and dominant will of the 
people. 

Richard Hooker in his Fecdesiastical Polity (1593) cut the 
gordian knot in the theory of the State of Nature and the 
‘‘Social Compact,’’ borrowing the notion in great measure from 
Thomas Aquinas, who got it from the Greek philos~phers. 
In the beginning man was born into the natural state, free, 
unrestrained by the hand or will of his fellowmen. But by 


* Collected Works, vol. 6, p. 280, Essay on Temple. 
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reason of ‘‘ defects and imperfections which are in us living 
singly and solely by ourselves we are naturally induced to 
seek communion and fellowship with others. This was the 
cause of men uniting themselves at first in politic societies.’’* 
Hobbes in the Leviathan (1651) in many respects adhering 
to the conception expounded by his great predecessor gave 
much greater prominence to the réle played by natural law 
in the State of Nature. The laws which governed this pre- _ 
historic Elysium were ‘‘Justice,’’ ‘‘ Equity,’’ ‘‘ Modesty,” 
‘‘Mercy,’’ and in sum ‘‘doing to others as we would be © 
done to.’’+ But Hobbes modified, in fact, assigned totally | 
different reasons for the rise of government and society than > 
those cited from Hooker. While the latter ascribes its 
beginning and necessity to the imperfections and disabilities" 
of men, Hobbes discovers it in their warlike nature. Al- 
though primeval man was born into that peculiarly felicitous - 
state of nature, surrounded by that intangible something | 
denominated natural law, his anti-social nature defeated all 
its beneficent designs. The innate irresistible perversity of | 
our primitive ancestors overwhelmed the all-pervasive law. 
Men were eaten up with passions and appetites, pride and 
contentions. With such belligerent elements the archetypal 
State of Nature became a State of War. Becoming weary 
of such continual, internecine struggle men obtained a 
respite by a mutual surrender of their immemorial indi- _ 
vidual rights. Their mutual agreement was cemented in — 
the ‘‘Social Compact,’’ and we have the beginnings of political 
society and government. ‘The state and the machinery of 
government existed for the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of that compact. The executive, whether tyrant, . 
* Ecclesiastical Polity. Bk. I., sec. 10. Hooker's purpose in writing 7he Eccle- 
siastical Polity, it will be remembered, was primarily to investigate and define the | 
laws of church organization in order to fortify the English church against the at-_ 
tacks of the Puritans and Catholics. But in so doing he set forththe greatunder- © 
lying principle of a!l forms ot organization, social and political, aswell as ecclesi- __ 
astical. It was with his profound and cogent arguments that John Locke, a— 


hundred years after, did giant service in refuting the doctrines of the very Tory | 
party ot which Hooker had been such a prominent leader and source of strength. | 


t Part II. Chapter XVII. oa. 
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elective monarch, council of ten, or representative body like 
parliament were simply the executives, or servants, of the 
will of the people, the aggregate of all the free and equal 
individuals entering into the agreement. Upon the due 
fulfilment of official duties and the pleasure of the people, 
the life of ministers, monarchs and governments is dependent. 
The theory of the contract origin of government did not, 
however, emanate entirely from the a frior7 considerations of 
the political philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Along with the notion of the divine origin of 
government and the dogma of the ‘‘ divine right of kings,”’ 
the idea that rulers were merely the administrators of the 
pacts of a people prevailed to an almost equal extent. The 
common political traditions and maxims of the times bear 
evidence of the universality of the theory of the Social Con- 
tract. The semi-legendary accounts of the introduction of law 
iato Crete by Minos; the convention of Athens with Solon, 
of Sparta with Lycurgus ; the quasi compacts and covenants 
of Moses and Joshua with the people of Israel, their assem- 
blages for the selection of a judge or monarch ; the choice of 
the kings and magistrates of Rome by the votes of the comitia ; 
the dominance of the Spanish Cortez, and the Scandinavian 
Thing ; the riotous independence of the Polish nobles in the 
Diet of Warsaw, the electoral college of the Holy Roman 
Empire; and in England the Wittenagemote of Anglo- 
Saxon times, the victory of Runnymede, the oath of the 
kings at their coronation to observe the laws and customs of 
the people and the famous compact made on board the 
Mayflower, all were the stock historical arguments of the 
exponents of the natural liberty of men in pamphlet, treatise 
and parliamentary debate.* The political essays and S 
writings of prominent agitators and leaders like John Milton 


* Since this was written an article in the Political Sctence Quarterly, December, 
1891, ‘‘The Social Contract Theory,’’ by Mr. D. G, Ritchie, also points out the 
very marked influence of the contract theory in the practical as well as the philo- 
sophical politics of the revolutionary epoch. Mr. Ritchie traces the theory back 
through Aquinas to Plato and the Sophists. 
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and Algernon Sydney* bespeak the common acceptance of 
the doctrine of the compact as the basis ofsociety. Govern- 
ment was proclaimed a contract dissolvable at will. That 
which the people set up yesterday may be torn down to- 
morrow if such be their will. 

Upon these premises of the conscious formation of social 
institutions, of the necessary and ultimate consent of the peo- 
ple in giving validity to any form of government or rule of 
law, the opponents of Stuart absolutism based their theories 
that crowned heads were amenable to the will of the people. 
By such philosophy the extremities and enormities of revo- 
lution were justified and insurgents exonerated. 

Sir Robert Filmer in his famous tract Patriarcha, or the 
Natural Powers of Kings,+ attempted to counteract ‘‘ the 
rebellious consequence’’ of the theories of the school of 
natural liberty. His wasa futile effort to veneer the tyranny, 
prodigality and profligacy of kings with the gloss of sacred 


* Sydney's Discourses on Government written 1663 while exiled for his outspoken 
hatred of irresponsible royalty, afford ample proofof its prevalence. Although 
far from being so calm or close, or so profound a reasoner as Hobbes or Locke, his 
arguments, often fiery and sarcastic, are well supported by copious illustrations 
from ancient and contemporary history. Thus in the following passages: The 
law of nature is ‘‘ the only law that God ever did, in a public manner, give to man. 
. .. All Israel was by command of God, assembled at Mizpeth to chuse a king, 
and did chuse Saul (1 Sam. x.): he being slain, all Judah came to Hebron, and 
made David King (2 Sam. ii): after the death of Ishbosheth, all the tribes went to 
Hebron, and anointed him King over them and he made a covenant before the 
Lord (2 Sam. v): when Solomon was dead,all Israel met together at Shechem ;and 
ten tribes, disliking the proceedings of Rehoboham, rejected him, and made 
Jeroboam their King (1 King xii) . . . The histories of all nations, and especially 
of those that have peopled the best parts of Europe, are so full of examples of this 
kind that no one can question them. . . . The great matters among the Germans 
were transacted omnium consensu ; minoribus consultant principes; de majoribus 
omnes. The ‘‘ michelgemote"’ among the Saxons was an assembly of the whole 
people... . Inthe like manner when a number of men met together to build 
Rome, any man, who disliked the design might justly have refused to join it, but 
when he had entered into the society he could not by his vote invalidate the acts 
of the whole nor destroy the rights of Romulus, Numa and the others, who by the 
senate and people were made kings.” (Ch. II., sec. v.) And again in sec. vi, 
‘* God did not only make the institution ofa king to be purely an act ef the peo- 
ple, but left it to them to institute one or not, as it should please themselves ; and 
the words, ‘whom the Lord shall choose’ can have no other signification than 
that the people resolving to have a king, and following the rules prescribed by his 
servant Moses, he would direct them in their choice.” 


+ Written before 1653, but not published till 1680. _ 
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inviolability and divine sanction. With a dogmatic assur- 
ance that seems strange to readers of to-day, he proclaims 
the world subject, in accordance with divine will, to the 
paternalism of kings. With the aid of strict, literal inter- 
pretation of Bible myths and stories, he denied that there 
ever was a time when men were free and equal. ‘‘ When 
there were only two in the world one was master. When 
children were born, Adam was master over them. Authority 
was founded by God Himself in Fatherhood. Out of Father- 
hood came Royality, the Patriarch was king.’’* 

Some writers and biographers have given Filmer the dis- 
tinction of first expounding the patriarchal theory of the 
origin of society. The perusal of his work, however, does 
not seem to warrant such a judgment. At best, his ex- 
tremely partisan treatise was only a good condensation and 
paraphrase of the Mosaic account of creation and the history 
of man in the first five books of the Bible, together with a 
4 few apt quotations from Plato, Aristotle and the patristic 

writers. Furthermore there is nothing approaching a scien- 
tific exposition of the patriarchal theory, such as we know 
on it from the writings of Maine and Spencer. Besides, what 
claim he had to priority of application is invalidated by the 
much clearer and by far the more scientific treatment of the 
same subject by Aristotle. What Filmer has unrivalled 
claim to, however, is the embodiment and setting forth in 
his Patriarcha of paternalism in government. While this 
doctrine formed, no doubt, a cardinal belief of the writers 
and thinkers of that and former ages, yet it seems irretriev- 
ably connected with the apologist of the divine right of 
kings. 

a" In 1689 Locke wrote his 7wo Treatises of Government, the 
philosophical justification of the Revolution of 1688. In 
the first he devotes all his energy to overthrowing the ‘‘ false 
principles and foundation of Sir Robert Filmer and his fol- 
lowers.’’ In the second he accepts without mcdification the 
views of Hooker regarding the rise and nature of society. 
* Introduction to Locke on Government; Morley’s Universal Library. 
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- With him as with his predecessor the entire social fabric 
a rests upon the conception of the compact. Not only society _ 
= in the aggregate, but the social unit, the family, exists be- _ 
cause of a compact; the relations of husband and wife, of | 
_ parents to children, are due to a contract between the several 
-members, and may dissolve by consent or dissent.* 

It may be remarked in passing, as Mr. John Morley has 
pointed out in regard to Filmerf that Milton, Sydney and 
Filmer were better historical students than either Hooker, 
Hobbes or Locke and later Rousseau. They took the best 
historical records and materials extant to substantiate their 
theories. ‘Whereas Hooker and the philosophers assume as 
a basis ‘‘a non-historic, unverifiable condition of the race.’’{ 

The great part played by a similar conception in giving 
shape and direction to the laws and institutions of Rome and 
those arising out of her ruins must also be constantly borne 
in mind. One of the most important factors moulding and 
expanding the great system of Roman jurisprudence was 
the Jus Naturale. Originally meaning the observed order 
of phenomena, the sequence of cause and effect in the physi- 
cal world, the Stoics by one of those subtle mental transposi- 
tions, so common in progress of thought, conceived of the 
harmonies of nature, as representing the pristine perfection 
of man, of which the poets sang and all men longed for and 
strived to reach. Borrowed from philosophy by the Przetors 
and Juris Prudentes the Law of Nature was used by them to 
modify and extend the rigid, strictly local and national law 
of Rome into that great system of jurisprudence, compre- 
hensive and universal in its application, the code of Jus- 
tinian.§ 

With the Romans, however, although in its final analysis 
it implied a prehistoric state, regulated by Natural Law, the 


* Essay on Government, ch. vi, sec. 56, 57, compare with the same idea in Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract. Bk. I, ch. ii. 


ad + His Rousseau, ch. on ‘‘ The Social Contract."’ 
Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 114. 
&% ? Maine’s Ancient Law. Chap. III. Muirhead, Roman Law. Part IV. Sec. 55. 
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jurisconsults ever regarded it as ‘‘ something entwined with 
existing institutions.’’* This conception served a two-fold 
purpose, both as a makeshift and as an ideal. It kept before 
the eye of Roman lawyers ‘‘a type of perfect law, and from 
its inspiring the hope of an indefinite approximation to it, 
at the same time it never tempted the practitioner or the 
citizen to deny the obligation of existing laws which had not 
yet been adjusted to the theory.’’f 

The French lawyers who were the immediate heirs of the 
Roman jurists transmitted the doctrine of a Law and State 
of Nature to the politics of the middle ages. The rapid 
growth of absolute monarchy in France was largely due to 
the harmony and co-operation between the crown and the 
interpreters of law and custom. Here again it was made a 
means of fixing and strengthening existing social arrange- 
ments. Its work wasconstructive. It emphasized the pre- 
sent with an eye to the future. 

But such a use of the Law of Nature by the ancient and 
medizeval jurists was something radically different from that 
to which it was subjected by the English philosophers of the 
seventeenth century. It may be true, as Maine says, that 
‘the Lockeian theory of the origin of Law in the social 
compact scarcely conceals its Roman derivation.’’{ Never- 
theless, the theory of Hobbes, we have seen, expressly repu- 
diates the previous existence of a beneficent State and Law 
of Nature as conceived of by the English Ecclesiastic and 
the Roman Lawyers. Hooker, Hobbes and Locke turned 
upside down the Roman conception ; it was not the Law 
but the State of Nature, which was the chief object of con- 
templation.§ All their teachings revert to the State of Nature 
as a thing of the past and not as ‘‘ entwined with existing 
institutions.’’ A century later the anarchistic cry of Rous- 
seau ‘‘ Back to Nature’’ was in great measure an echo of the 


* Ancient Law, p. 73. 
t lbid, p. 77. 
TP. 114. 
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English controversy. The theory as expounded by these | 
_ men was destructive, subversive of present political arrange- 
ments. 

But these dogmas of the exponents of natural liberty grew 


out of ™ needs of the times, and they served a magnificent _ 


Political writers sought a fulcrum upon which 
; a to rest the lever of the right of revolution against the irre- 
sponsibility of kings. Agitators wanted a shibboleth of poli- 


Rights. 

_ The history of the theory that society had its origin in 
separate families, held together by the power and authority 
of the house-father, must also be kept in mind, or we shall 

not be able to judge correctly of the originality of Temple’s 
ideas upon this subject or appreciate how much he departed 
from the dominant views of that and the succeeding century. 

The great epic poems of Greece and Rome, the books of 
Moses and the legends and traditions of many nations pre- 
sented pictures of the patriarchal organization of primitive 
societies. But they were simply pictures, traditional descrip- 
tions. Nothing approaching an analytical treatment of the 
theme can one find. Plato in the Laws (Bk. III, 680), 
Aristotle in his Politics (Bk. I, 2) set forth the theory. 


logical, compact statement that has not been much improved 
- upon by modern investigators. But it was introductory 
merely to his extended treatment of slavery and is not 
elaborated. Again we must remember that the society which 
he saw about him was organized upon the patriarchal and 
tribal plan. The family was the unit. Aristotle could not 
well conceive of any other. 
Furthermore, we must not forget that the theories of Aris- 
totle suffered the common fate of Greek philosophy during © 
the dark ages. Aristotelianism itself had been dealt some 
vigorous blows by Bacon in the early part of the seventeenth 
- and had fallen into general disfavor. Its correspond- 
ence with the story of Genesis alone kept his theory of the 
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beginnings of society alive. ‘‘Its place’’ says 
- Maine, ‘‘ was taken by the a priori theories of the State of 
a - Nature which long satisfied curiosity as to the original condi- 
tion of mankind. Its revival may be said to be owing to — 
Niebuhr s the Commentaries of Gaius.’ 


- social origins we can “begin our study of Temple i in a more 
appreciative and intelligent manner ; aware of the times in 
which he wrote, the materials he had to work with and the = 
current of philosophy against which he had to force his © 
opinions. 
II. 


the theories of natural liberty filling the air and almost _ 
universally accepted, Sir William Temple wrote his Fssay © 
upon the Originag and Nature of Government. His purpose, 
like that of Sydney and Locke, was the justification of the 
popular will and the demonstration of its right to rule ae 4 


; policies of State and the procedure of administration. But : 
= revolted from prevailing theories. He blazed lee own 


‘pulls period. He threw aside as worthless both of the 
conflicting doctrines. Impressed only with the palpable 
errors and absurdities of contemporary theories he discarded 
good as well as bad. Their advocates he regards as vision- s 
aries, and often speaks of them with mild sarcasm. » 
Temple’s political activity had brought him into touch 
with the social and political lifeof mankind. He had helped > 
_ to guide the course of political energy and to manipulate © 
- social forces. He had had excellent opportunities to observe _ 
_ the individual and corporate actions of men under a would- | 
_ be absolute monarchy and under a republican régime; and 
he clearly perceived the sophistry and inadequacy of the 
reasonings of both ‘‘the schools.’’ The antecedent state — 
law of nature, the much-mooted compact of our most 


* Early Law and Custom, p. 197. 
[150] 
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happily situated but perverse ancestors, he regarded as the 
height of vagaries and delusions.* Over against the 
a priort assumptions of the closet philosopher he sets the 
facts of his own observation and his interpretation of the 
facts of history. As his goal is the same, he reiterates in 
his own way, many of the cardinal principles of the Natural 
Liberty School. But in his critical analysis of the genesis 
and ultimate sources of government, law, authority and 
institutions he delved much deeper than his predecessors or 
immediatesuccessors. Probably unacquainted with Filmer’s 
unique apology for royal license, Temple developed into a 
well-rounded theory what is now known as the Patriarchal 
Theory of the Origin of Society ; and, what redounds more 
to his credit, his conclusions have not been changed or even 
modified by the researches and investigations of this crucial 
century. 

The thesis which Temple desired to establish in the minds 
of political thinkers and agitators was that crowned heads, 
however powerful or long their continuance in power, were 
yet accountable to the people ; that their tenure and privileges 
of office rested with the opinion of the masses. It is in 
demonstrating this doctrine that he sets forth the theory of 
the origin of government and assigns the proper place to 

ustom in the formation of law and the evolution of social 

institutions. Government, he maintains, is an outgrowth 
of man’s necessities; law, the crystallization of custom and 
precedents ; society, a creature of history and circumstances 
and a development from meagre beginnings. His exposition 
of this growth and his consideration of all the forces and 
influences bearing upon a national character are quite ad- 
equate and comprehensive. 

The source and conditioning factor of government, he 
discovers in the family. Upon the development of this 

* Temple's Works, Vol. I., pp. 37, 38, 39. All references here are to the edition 
published in London 1774. Temple was perhaps the most popular and most widely 
read essayist of the eighteenth century, and his writings went through numerous 


editions. I have been able to find mention of ten. The order of contents in the 
Cifferent editions varies. 
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social unit depends the character of the social aggregate. 
_ He grasps clearly the fundamental idea that underlies all 
law and institutions, namely, that they are a growth, an 
evolution Modern society and government arose, he tells 
us, not from any self-conscious act or determination but as 
the result of an unconscious bending to conditions and 
’ surroundings. Its structural formation is moulded, modified, 
_ and directed by circumstances, by situation, by climate, by 
innumerable minute but character-shaping forces. He 
discerns with the insight of Buckle or May the subtle but 
powerful influence of soil, scenery, physical environment, of 
food stuffs even, upon the physical, intellectual and moral 
energies and character of a people. The opening paragraph 
of the essay is illustrative of his attitude in looking into the 
history of nen and governments. 

‘The nature of man seems to be the same in all times and 
places, but varied like their statures, complexions and 
features by the force and influence of the several! climates of 
which they are born and bred; which produce in them by 
a different mixture of humors and operation of the air, a 
different and unequal course of imaginations and passions 
and consequently of different discourses and actions. ‘These 
differences incline men to several customs, educations, 
opinions and laws which form and govern the several 
nations of the world where they are not interrupted by the 
violence of some force from without, or some faction within, 
which, like a great blow, or a great disease, may either 
change or destroy the very frame of a body; though if it 
lives to recover strength and vigor, it commonly returns to 
its natural condition, or something near it.’’ 

In the presentation of Temple's views his own order as 
given in his essay will be followed in the main. In nearly 
all of his other writings he makes occasional observations 
upon the nature and growth of society, aud where especially 
applicable they will be freely incorporated here. 

Reading the history of the various nations of the world 
and comparing governments, past and present, Temple con- 

[161] 
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cluded that the many and diverse forms of state and sover- 
eignty could be classified under two main heads.* One is 
the monarchical where sovereignty is vested in one head 
who exercises it with or without conscious reference to the 
wishes of his subjects. The other is the Commonwealth, 
where ‘‘certain orders or laws introduced by agreement or 
custom’’ control the actions of the body politic. Like 
Aristotle he considered a pure democracy the worst of the 
undesirable forms of government and for practically the 
same reasons. 

With the natures and dispositions of men practically the 
same in all times and places what, asks Temple, is the 
ultimate guarantee of law and government, what insures 
the capability and efficiency of the state ; what was its origin 
and what were the forces tending to cause its multiform 
development? The analysis of political phenomena shows 
society held together by organized force; its origin he 
discovers in the social, gregarious instincts of men; and 
its development conditioned by circumstances. 

The phenomena of monarchical rule and popular govern- 
ment, he explains, by a differentiation and development of 
one and the same institution, the family. Both forms have 
their beginning in the organization of the family and the 
despotic authority of the house father in primitive times. 
The absolute supremacy of the patriarch arose from the 
natural relations of parent to offspring. What we may call 
the natural authority of the father began with the helpless 
state of the child. Its utterly dependent condition, the 
anxious care and constant protection needed during its 
formative periods; the labors and deprivations the parent 
undergoes in order to sustain its life; the supervision of its 
training and guidance as to what is good and evil, these 
and many other reciprocal relations augment the father’s 
so-called natural right to obedience and the duty of the child 


* Pp. 30-35. 


+ P. 46. 
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to give it.* ‘‘ Law is the parent’s word in early society.’’ f 
It is in this unconscious or, if necessary, forced submission 
to the will of the pater familias, and in the growth of the 
patria potestas that Temple interprets the facts of society, 
law and government. The patriarch by this natural right 
and authority becomes the governor of a little State ‘‘and 
if his life be long and his generations many (as well as those 
of his children) he grows the governor or king of a nation 
and is indeed a pater patre as the best kings are.’’{ 

On the death of the father this power and authority is 
transmitted to the eldest son, provided he display those 
qualities and attributes which command respect and obedi- 
ence.§ But, if he lacks these prerequisites, or dies before 
the father and leaves a child as his heir, then the next son 
is chosen to the headship, or what is more probable, thinks 
Temple, the brothers form a counsel of elders. Here we 
have the first conscious exercise of the will and choice of the 
members of this diminutive state. 

This is the inception of that change soon to develop into 
an aristocracy with a marked tendency towards oligarchy.|| 
Should the members of the community congregate in towns 
and cities and become active in trade and increase in riches, 
then a commonwealth is the probable evolution, for reasons 
to be assigned. A commonwealth, he considered, as no 
more than the expansion and extension of free cities, founded 
either at the instance of some great law-giver or formed into 
their peculiar form by convenience or the pressure of war.4] 

With the growth of families into clans and their union into 
tribes and finally into nations comes the separation of the 
powers and functions of the patriarch and king. Religious, 


* Pp. 39- F compare with Locke, Government. Book II., ch. v. secs. 58, 66, 67, 
where he al but reaches Temple’s view. 
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judges and kings, consuls and magistrates. Status and the 
ties of blood no longer entirely regulate as in the most 
primitive forms of organized society, the occupancy of office. 
The exclusive enjoyment of official privilege is lessened and 
finally taken away by resident opposition, rebellion and a _ 
growing consciousness of power in men. Authority comes 
_ more and more to be the expression of popular conviction 
and will. 

During all these stages from the patriarchal to the demo- 
cratic form of government the ultimate source and guarantee 
of authority, Temple asserts, is in the opinion and consent of 
the members of the community. ‘True, it may be silent, 
but it is most potent. This opinion is due to their know- 

ledge of the goodness, piety or divine favor of the prince or 
ruler, the valor, eloquence, cunning or other personal dis- 
-tinctions of their chief.* The peaceful submission to them 
and their descendants is aided by a long line of predecessors. 
‘Tyranny and absolute monarchy “‘is by nothing so much 
strengthened and confirmed as by custom. For no man 
‘eully distrusts the seasons, or disputes the things which he 
and all men that he knows anything of have always been 
bred up to observe and believe.’’+ Temple gives us the 
very pith of political philosophy in these words. 
Nor can any one person or party hope to change the form 
or offices of government unless by a display of the afore- 
mentioned characteristics they can show the people that 
their rights and customs have been transgressed.{ This is 
the explanation of the submission of a people to the demands 

and impositions of tyrants. They or their ancestors had 
exhibited qualities and abilities which commended them to 
the suffrages of the people. Custom and that political 
lethargy which comes with long continued oppression exerts 
the most powerful influence in constraining men to a passive 
obedience. 


* Pp. 35-36. 
t lbid. 
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Temple advances a perfectly valid argument in support 
of the idea of kinship underlying nationality by adducing 
the words designating rulers and countries among different 
peoples. 

‘“The peculiar appellation of the king, in France, is 
the name of Sve, which in their ancient language is nothing 
else but father, and denotes the Prince to be the father of 
the nation. For a mation properly signifies a great number 
of families, derived from the same blood, born in the same 
country, and living under the same government and civil con- 
stitutions ; as Patria does the land of our father, and so the 
Dutch, by expressions of dearness, instead of our country, 
say our fatherland.’’* 

The definition of a nation, which I have italicized, is an 
exceedingly comprehensive one. Compared with those 
given by our modern publicists it is most admirable and 
worthy of no little attention. While not so compact as that 
of Bluntschli’s, ‘‘ the State is the politically organized people 
of a particular land,’’ or so elaborate as that of Mulford,t 
yet the essential characteristics of a national polity are cor- 
rectly and succinctly set forth. 

Continuing his argument for the patriarchal beginnings 
of government Temple adduces as proof the immemorial 
terms of address and salutation in court language and cere- 
mony. Curiously enough Herbert Spencer in showing the 
evolution of modern manners and fashions from the circle of 
the primitive family brings forward the very same examples. f 

‘‘ These seem to have been the natural and original gov- 
ernments of the world, springing from the tacit deference of 
many to the authority of one single person. Under him (if 
the father of the family or nation) the elder of his children 
comes to acquire a degree of authority among the younger 
by the same means the father did among them and to share 
with him in the consultation and conduct of their common 


at. 
+ The Nation, ch. i. i : 


{ Collected Essays, Vol. III, p. 20. Manners and Fashion. Principles of Sociology, 
Vol. II, pp. 164-165, ch. on Titles. 
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affairs. And this, together with an opinion of wisdom from. 
experience, may have brought in the authority of elders so 
often mentioned among the Jews; and in general of aged 
men... . For the names of Lord, Signior, Seigneur, Senor, 
in the Italian, French and Spanish languages, seem first to 
have imported only elder men, who thereby had grown into 
authority among the several governments and nations.’’* 

“ Thus a family seems to become a little kingdom and a 
kingdom to be but a great family ;’’} or to quote the words 
of Professor Woodrow Wilson, “‘ State is family writ large.’’} 

In the causes which Temple assigns for the rise of com- 
monwealths, he shows his intimate acquaintance with politi- 
cal life. And what is more, he fully perceives the important 
part played by trade and commerce in giving shape to politi- 
cal societies and institutions. His observations upon their 
civilizing influences are not unworthy of comparison with — 
the words of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 

The commonwealth is due to the disintegration of mon- 
archy, brought about by the crowding of people into towns 
and cities, and the increase of material prosperity andcommer- 
cial activity.§ It may be due to any one or all of three causes, © 
(a) The close contact and association of citizens with each — 
other which city life necessitates destroy that sanctity and 
mystery surrounding the person which is so essential to the 
monarch in preserving his sway over the popular mind. The — 
opportunities for conversation and communication sharpens | 
men’s wits and they pierce through the shams and pretences" 
of royalty. (6) The small compass of the city renders" 
councils, assemblies, and public discussion a matter of little 
or no inconvenience. (¢) Great wealth and a flourishing 
trade make men more independent and self-sustaining. They 
seek safety and freedom from the violence and caprice of _ 
kings ; and these are better conserved by laws and magis- 

* Pp. 41, 42. 
P.. 42. 
t The State, p. 3. 
Pp. 32, 33. 
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trates chosen by popular election, than by the uncertain 
protection of an arbitrary ruler. 

Whereas, in agricultural and pastoral countries, thinly 
and sparsely settled, the opposite is true. People are poor 
and hard pressed for a livelihood. There is little to stir their 
ambitions or arouse the spirit of independence. Their facul- 
ties are dull andslow of action ; ‘‘ having little to lose [they ] 
have little to care for and are less exposed to the designs of 
power and violence. The assembling of persons, deputed 
from people at great distances from one another, is a trouble 
to them that are sent, and a charge tothem that send. And, 
where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the 
desire of leisure is much more natural than of business and 
care: besides, men conversing all their lives with the woods 
and the fields, and the herds, more than with one another, come 
to know as little as they desire ; use their senses a great deal 
more than their reasons; examine not the nature nor the 
terms of power and authority ; find only they are fit to obey, 
because they are not fit to govern ; and so come to submit to 
the will of him they found in power, as they do tothe will of 
heaven, and consider all changes of conditions, that happen 
to them under good or bad Princes, like good or ill seasons, 
that happen in tle weather and the air.’’* 

His observations upon the effect of commerce and the form 
of government on the religious life and institutions of men 
are extremely interesting and most excellent withal. The 
activity and demands of trade and the freedom of intercourse 
permitted ina commonwealth tend to the levelling of creeds, 
customs and ceremonies. Men become less bigoted, sects 
less intolerant and more harmonious. In his delightful 
chapter describing the religious life of theindustrious Dutch 
he observes : 

‘The differences in opinion make none in affections, and 
little in conversation where it serves but for entertainment 
and variety. They argue without interest or anger; they 
differ without enmity or scorn; and they agree without con- 
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federacy. Men live together, like citizens of the world, 
associated by the common ties of humanity, and by the 
bonds of peace, under the impartial protection of indifferent 
laws, with equal encouragement of all art and industry, and 
equal freedom of speculation and inquiry ; all men enjoying 
their imaginary excellencies and acquisitions of knowledge 
with as much safety as their possessions and improvements 
of fortune. The powerof religion among them, where it is, 
lies in every man’s heart.’’* 

His views concerning the origin of slavery and the use of 
mercenary soldiers are generally in harmony with more 
modern investigations. Slavery, he says, comes into exist- 
ence when men, desirous of escaping the drudgery and 
heavier toil of life, make forays upon neighbors for servants. 
Or the victims and captives of inter-tribal warfare are given 
the choice of slavery or death. Fugitives from other tribes 
‘sell their liberty to be assured of what is necessary for 
life."’ The self-surrender of those ‘‘debased natiues"’ 
‘‘who seem born to drudgery,’’ and those ‘‘ who are content 
to increase their pains that they may lessen their cares’’ are 
also means of maintaining slavery.+ ‘There is not, however, 
any belief in the foreordination of certain men or classes ot 
men to servitude as in the Aristotelian conception. His 
observations on the position of the slave in the househoid 
and the privileges due him are more descriptive of feudal 
servitude than of slavery in the primitive family. 

Mercenary soldiers came into requisition when kings lost 
the good opinion of the people. Such a one was called a 
Tyrant, who used his subjects like servants, and ‘‘ thinks he 
can not be safe among his children but by putting arms into 
the hands of such of his servants as he thinks most at his 
will; which was the original of guards.’’t 

Enough has been given to outline Temple's theory of the 
development of government and society from the family 
organization. So far as it pretends to deal with primitive 

*P. 181 
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forms of political life, no material addition could have been 
made except what one could now add in the way of corrob- 
orative evidence from modern studies in historical and com- 
parative jurisprudence and anthropology. We do not find 
any extensive treatment of ancestor worship or of the great 
role played by religion in early and barbarous communities 
of which we learn so much in the works of Tyler, Maine, 
Spencer, and de Coulanges. But he, everywhere, appre- 
ciates the tremendous influence of religious feelings and 
institutions in keeping the social balance and moulding the 
lives of men and States.* He notes and adds some sensible 
comments upon primitive forms of marriage. The commu- 
nity of wives and many of the customs which now seem 
repulsive to modern civilization, he justifies on the grounds 
of necessity and utility.| We might infer from several 
passages in his writings that he apprehended the fact of the 
common ownership in land and all the phenomena attending 
that mode of life, but he offers no definite statements regard- 
ing his views. 
III. 

From the standpoint of the student of early law and cus- 
tom, nothing in Temple is of greater interest than his ideas 
concerning the place of custom in the formation of law. 
The theories of Bentham and Austin concerning the nature 
and exclusiveness of positive law were so universally ac- 
* cepted during the last half of the last century and the first 
of the present, that we are wont to refer their modification 
and the introduction of the historical and comparative treat- 
ment of law to the efforts of Savigny and Sir Henry Maine. 
The doctrine that the groundwork of law and wise legisla- 
tion is to be found in the persistent habits, usages and cus- 
toms of a people is continually pointed out in the various 
essays of Temple. ‘‘ Custom . . . grows to pass fora right, 
as all custom does with length and force of time.'’ ‘‘ The 
Prince that governs according to the conditions of subjec- 


* Vol. IIL, pp. 74, 75. Introduction to the History of England. 
t /bid pp. 75, 76. 
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tion at first agreed upon (of which use is the authentic 
record) and according to the ancient customs, which are the 
original of laws (... ) is called a lawful sovereign.’’* 
Creeds even, church ceremonies, religions themselves, as 
well as laws, ‘‘come to be established by the concurrence of 
men's customs and opinions.’’t 

Upon the due observance of the laws and customs indige- 
nous to the soil and dispositions of a people depends the 
security of governments; especially those imposed upon 
newly conquered races. In his somewhat eulogistic defence 
of the acts of the Norman conqueror Temple dwells most 
upon his wise, sagacious policy of respecting the Anglo- 
Saxon laws and making them the foundation of his re- 
forms and innovations. His chief purpose in his short 
sketch of early English history is to show that the conquest 
was not a complete breaking with the past. The old laws 
and customs were not abolished. The national life of the 
people was unbroken.{ Thus again in the measures pro- 
posed by him for the advancement of Irish trade, he says 
that this people requires special enactments in order to meet 
their peculiar conditions and modes of life, resulting from 
the many misfortunes which had befallen them in their 
varied history.§ 

Always happy in his use of metaphor and trope Temple 
illustrates the continuity of national life and the organic 
nature of society by one of the most felicitous figures in the . 
English literature. It is not only a specimen of literary 
elegance, but it is a passage pregnant with political wisdom. 
‘* All great changes, brought about by force or address, in 
an old constitution of government, rooted in the hearts and 
customs of a people, though they may in time prove an in- 
crease of strength and greatness (when fallen into method 
and easy by use) yet, for many years, they must needs 

* Vol, I. p. 47. 
+ Vol. I. p. 173. 
t Vol. IIT, pp. 118, 123, 130-137, 160-164. Introduction to the History of England. — 


/bid, p. 68. 
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weaken it, by the divisions and distractions of men’s minds, 
and the discontents of their humors. ... The breaking _ 
down of an old frame of government and erecting a new, 
seems like the cutting down of an old oak and planting a 
young one in the room. ’Tis true, the son or grandson (if 
it prospers) may enjoy the shade and the mast; but the © 
planter, besides the pleasure of imagination, has no other 
benefit to recompense the pains of setting and digging, the 


every drought; and it is well if he escapes a blow from the 
fall of the old tree, or its boughs, as they are lopped off.’’* 

Throughout his entire dissertation and in his other writ- 
ings Temple recognizes the necessity for the existence of 
government. The State grew out of the strivings of men to 
satisfy their wants and needs. It continues in existence for 
the sake of a higher and better life. ‘‘The end of govern- 
ment’’ is ‘‘the salus popul7.’’¥ ‘‘ Government is a restraint 
upon liberty and under all [forms] the dominion is equally | 
absolute.’’ When men contend for liberty itis not to abolish 
government, but to change the form. Men instinctively 
know that society and civilization is not possible without it. 
They, therefore, submit to the power of one man, not from 
fear or ‘‘ want of heart, but it must be force of custom or 
opinion, the true ground and foundation of all government 
and that which subjects power to authority.’’t 

The State is the embodiment in law and the mechanism 
of administration of the social, gregarious instincts of men. 
It is organized force and authority backed by the willof a. 
people for the effectuation of the ends of life. By its exer- 
cise alone is individual life and progress possible. In the 
equalization of the conditions of life, and the lessening and — 
removal of the inequalities of nature the State is indispens- 
able. The improvement of trade and industry, the raising of 
the level of competition and the bettering of social life and 


* Vol. II, pp. 213, 214. A Survey of the Constitutions and Interest of Kuropean 
countries written to the Secretary of State on leaving the Hague, 1671. 
+ Vol. III, p. 47. 
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surroundings, Temple points out, is only brought about by 
the constant intrusive co-operation of the State.* The cor- 
porate action of society must coerce men into right living. 
The State must do for the individual what he or a combina- 
tion of individuals can not do for the best interest of all. 
The solidarity of society, the intricate and immediate rela- 
tions of every social factor with all others, he perceives in a 
7 very marked degree. He dwells long upon the power a 

government has of raising or lowering the intellectual capa- 

7 bilities, industrial energy and moral character of men by the 

7 part it plays in those spheres of action. 

ol The principle, Temple gives, which should guide the 

Z State in its participation in social and industrial affairs is 
By eminently utilitarian. That exemplary Dutchman whom 
he held up before Englishmen as the thrifty merchant jar 

excellence, he frankly tells us, was honest because he found 

: it wise policy to be so. In the beginning he had been forced 
- by the demands of trade to be upright and law-abiding and 
afterwards thecustom grew upon him. The United Provinces 
had discovered by long experience that strict laws relating 
to the purity and genuineness of their wares and their rigid 
enforcement had been of incalculable value to their merchants. 
Upon this simple basis of utility and the sovereign right of 
the majority to direct its own affairs Temple rests the 
criterion for State action. 

One thing the reader will observe in a study of the works 
of Temple, and that is, he was a student of men and history. 
_He possessed the true historical and comparative spirit in 
treating politics and institutions. Like Mr. Bryce in de- 
scribing the American Commonwealth for Englishmen of 
: to-day, Temple traces for the statesmen of his time, the 
growth, character and influence of the institutions of the 
Dutch Provinces ;+ and he shows for the same purpose ‘‘ the 
steps of trade and riches, of order and power in a State, and 


* Vol. III. Essay on the ‘ Advancement of Trade in Ireland ;’’ also essay on 
“Popular Discontents.”’ 


+ Vol.I. ‘Observations Upon the United Provinces,” especially chapters ii, iv 


and vi. 
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those likewise of weak or violent counsels, of corrupt or ill 
conduct, of faction or obstinacy, which decay and dissolve 
the firmest governments ; that so, by reflections upon foreign 


y events, they may provide the better and earlier against those 
i at home.’’* Again in his letter to the Secretary of State, 
after completing his embassy at the Court of the Hague, 


1671, he writes: ‘‘ The decay and dissolution of civil as well 


| ng as natural bodies, proceeding usually from outward blows 
> hee and accidents, as well as inward distempers or infirmities, it 


seems equally necessary for any government to know and 
reflect upon the constitutions, forces, and conjunctions among 
their neighboring States, as well as the factions, humors, 
and interests of their own subjects; for all power is but 
comparative.’’ ‘‘Example or instruction... . are the 
great ends of history and ought to be the chief care of all 
historians.’’} ‘‘ None can be said to know things well who 
does not know them from their beginning.’’§ Verily his- 
torical and comparative politics is not a new science. 

Summing up his considerations on the sources and 
adaptations of governments this seventeenth century states- 
, man and diplomatist, enunciates a principle of historical 
inquiry which is but gradually being accepted, even in this 
day, when students are beginning to recognize the relativity 
of theory and the relative merits of institutions. It is re- 
markable in its complete recognition of the necessity of his- 
torical knowledge and study in passing judgment upon the 
relative merits and demerits of past and present forms of 
human society. He writes as follows: 

‘‘T will not enter into the arguments or comparisons of the 
several forms of government that have been, or are in the 
world . . . . they have all their heights and their fails, 
their strong and weak sides ; are capable of great perfections, 


‘ 
* Vol. I. Preface to Observations 


7 Vol. II, pp. 205, 206 
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and subject to great corruptions ; and though the preference 
seem already decided in what has been said of a single person 
_ being the original and natural government; and that it is 
capable of the greatestauthority(. . . . ) yetit may, perhaps, 
be the most reasonably concluded, that those forms are best 
which have been longest received and authorized in a nation 
by custom and use ; and into which the humors and manners 
of the people run with the most general and strongest 
_—" current. Or else that those are the best governments, where 
‘ a the best men govern; and that the difference is not so great 


in the forms of magistracy as in the persons of the magis- 
trates ;'’ * and in another connection: ‘* Were the constitu- 
_ tions of any government never so perfect, the laws never so 
just ; vet if the administration be ill, ignorant or corrupt, too 
_ rigid or too remiss, too negligent or severe there will be 
more just occasions given of discontent and complaint, than 
from any weakness or fault in the original conception or 
institution of government.’’ f ‘‘ The life of all laws is the 
due execution of them, so the life and perfection of all 


governments is the due administration.’* 
IV. 


Such, in brief, is a résumé of Temple’s theory of the 
origin and nature of government. The radical dissimilarity 
between his and the conflicting doctrines of the ‘‘ schools”’ 
is manifest. His opposition to the notion of a social compact 
lead him so far as to deny that man was a social creature, 
possessed of a love of company and allthatitimplies. While, 
on the other hand, he was unable to accept the view that men 
were beasts of prey, continually waging a war of extermin- 
ation upon each other.§ The “struggle for existence’’ and 
‘the survival of the fittest’’ had no meaning in his political 
vocabulary. He claimed that nature herself controverted 


Vol. I, p. 50 
+ Vol. III, p.4t. Popular Discontents 
3 /bid, p. 57. 


# Vol. I, pp. 37-39, 46 _ 
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both propositions. The so-called socially inclined fight in 
hunger and in lust. Thebull and the ram, like lion and the | 
wolf, wage equally fierce battle for the gratification of their 
wants and passions. A life struggle, in the Darwinian sense, 
was to him a mere imagination of the expounders of a theory 
unwarranted by the facts of nature. Granting some truth, 
even, to such an hypothesis, he was unable to catalogue “sl 
different races and peoples with any degree of profit or 
consistency. Customs, mazners, institutions, all the phe- 
nomena of societies vary so much and overlapped within - 
themselves so constantly that it would prove a useless as well | 
as an impossible task totry to make any such logical division | 
of men and governments. ‘‘ Nor,’’ says he, ‘‘ do I know if 
men are like sheep, why they need any government: or if. 
they are like wolves, how they can suffer it.’ Struck solely ~ 
with the false reasoning involved in both antagonistic theories 
prevalent at the time, Temple, here, fails to grasp the funda- 
mental truths contained in them. Society is the manifesta- 
tion and equilibrium of both dispositions, social and bel- 4 


his words here. But one can well pardon this slight slip in_ - 
rigid consistency of argument. a 
Like all opponents of the ‘‘ social compact ’’ in our day, | 


ligerent. His own account of the rise of society contradicts _ : 


4 
he desires its advocates to cite any instances of such _ 
convention ; or the coming of a people together for the 
express purpose of launching a new State. No nations or — 
governments within historic knowledge would substantiate 
their claim. Those nations of antiquity that seem to give 
some shadow of validity to conscious formation prove his | 
own theory. At the instance of a noted man, as Solon or — 
Lycurgus, Athens and Sparta assumed a peculiar constitu- 
tion. But previously existing customs were merely crystal- 
lized into more definite form, the different orders and institu- _ 
tions of those cities were amalgamated into a more workable | 
shape: ‘‘ and where this has not happened the original gov- 
ernment lies as undiscovered in story, as that of time.’’* 


* Vol. I, pp. 39, 49. 
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: Even in those cases where tribes unite to form a nation and 
thus give some color to the contract, it is not as single per- 
sons but as heads of large families and clans that a compact 
is ina manner drawn up. It is therefore those who have 
attained to a position of power and authority in the family 
and who act as representatives of a political organism.* No 
_ change or revolution in the modes of life is affected, as 
- Hooker, Hobbes, Locke or Rousseau would have us believe. 
_ The contract origin of the State he regarded as consistent 
_ only with the fabulous stories of ancient classic poets. Were 
_ men born into the world, Titan-like, perfect in stature, full 
- _ developed in all their mental faculties, the theory might then 
be true or at least plausible. 
a Thus in opposition to the current of philosophy of his 
century, along totally different lines of reasoning, Temple 
arrived at the same conclusions which have been the objects 
of the great thinkers and agitators of the last three centuries 
of struggle for civil liberty. Piercing through the capti- 
-vating sophistry of the social compact, uninfluenced by 
arguments drawn from Hebrew legends, or the dogmatism of 
_ the defenders of the Stuarts, he builds his theory of govern- 
ment upon the broad foundation of the necessities of man 
and the customs and consent of a people, ‘‘Or the greatest 
or strongest part of them; whether this proceed from reflec- 
_ tions upon what is past, by the reverence of an authority 
under which they and their ancestors have for many ages 
* _ been born and bred ; or from a sense of what is present, by 
the ease, plenty and safety they enjoy ; or from opinions of | 
what is to come, by the fear they have of the present 
government, or hopes from another.’’ 

Here follows his famous comparison of the State to the 
— a simile justly celebrated in the literature of his 
own and following century, and which is still a favorite 

with writers of to-day.t . 
* Vol. I, p. 39. 
t See the figures of the inverted and upright pyramids representing Monarchy 
and Democracy on the front of Andrew Carnegie’s Triumphant Democrac; 
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ways, takes in the consent of the greatest number of the 
people, and consequently their desires and resolutions to 
support it, may justly be said to have the broadest bottom, 
and to stand on the largest compass of ground ; and, if it 
terminate in the authority of one single person, it may like-— 
wise be said to have the narrowest top, and so to make the 
figure of the firmest sort of pyramid.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, a government which by alienating the 
affections, losing the opinions, and crossing the interests of 
the people, leaves out of its compass the greatest part of 
their consent, may be justly said . . . to narrow its bot- 
tom; . . . by this meansthe top may be justly said to grow 
broader. ... The stability of the figure is by the same 
lessened and impaired; . . . it begins to grow subject to the 
accidents of wind and weather.’’ . . . ‘‘and the more endan- 
gered by every storm in the air, or every shake of the 
earth.’’ 

“Tis true that a pyramid reversed may stand a while 
upon its point, if balanced by admirable skill, and held up 
by perpetual care, and there be a calm in the air about it; 
nay, if the point be very hard and strong, and the soil very 
yielding and soft, it may pierce into the ground with time, 
so as to grow the firmer the longer it stands ;* but this last 
can never happen if either the top of figure be weak or soft, 
or if the soil be hard and rough.’’t 

One may search long and diligently, and perhaps then in 
vain, to discover a figure surpassing this in its perfect sym- 
bolism. 

But what of Temple’s place in the procession of political 

philosophers? Surely the calm judgment of the judicial 


Professor Bryce in speaking of the excellence of popular government by public 
opinion compares it to the pyramid, He traces the use of the metaphor back to 
our constitutional convention.—Elliot’s Debates, vol. IT, p. 542. 


* The present deplorable condition of the people in Turkey is a remarkable in- 
stance of national life being crushed out by the weight of a monstrous tyranny. 


t Vol. I, pp. 51, 52. 
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Hallam, that ‘‘he has the merit of a comprehensive and \ 
candid mind,’’ * must needs meet with our approval. Con- | 
sidering the almost universal domination of the theories of 
natural liberty and of the social contract in the seventeenth 
and following centuries; remembering what a stupendous 
influence these ideas had for good and for evil in the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions ; knowing that their ascendency _ 
in economic, social and political reasoning was not over-— 
_ thrown until the historical and comparative studies in law, 
politics and sociology of the last half of this century, Tem- 


‘. « ple’s essay upon government holds a truly unique place in © 
the evolution of political theory. It was, indeed, a ‘‘sport’’ 
c is in the realm of philosophy. 

‘a ) The essay is the more remarkable in the fact that it did 
7 7 _ not presume to be a profound and pretentious treatise, the | 


result of comprehensive studies, research and reflection. 
Temple, although he was very far from being superficial, 
was not a profound thinker and thorough-going student. He > 
was a man of the world who loved his leisure and country 
retreat ; a diplomat, suave, affable, dignified, who concerned 
himself little about the bothersome subtleties of dialectics, — 
but took his delight in the amenities of the drawing room, 
‘ or sought refuge from the plots and intrigues of statecraft in 
_ the genteel occupation of writing polished essays and charm- 
ing memoirs. He frankly confesses that he composed his— 
political essays for his own amusement and pastime, hoping, 
nevertheless, that his observations might prove of some ser- 
to his fellow-countrymen. 
: His exceptional opportunities as a foreign minister for 
_ observing the social and political life of men and the great 
j use which he made of them, alone explain the nature of his 
views. The life and institutions of the Dutch Provinces 
-madea deep impression upon him. The many and unfor- 
tunate changes that his fortunes underwent during his 
public career under the restored Stuarts, these and historical 
studies led him to account-for the nature and origin of au- 


* Introduction to Literature of Furope."" Pt. iv, ch. vii., sec. 42, 
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thority and government in the manner we have seen. What _ 
he might have given us had he applied himself to the 

problem with the earnestness and resoluteness of a Hobbes — 
or Locke, can only be conjectured. But semi-fragmentary - 
as his work was, unsatisfactory even, when compared with 
more modern treatments of the same theme, judged from 
the standpoint of his age and political environment, Temple 

is worthy a high rank. 

What the influence of his short essay was it is difficult a j 
estimate. Indeed, it may be reasonably doubted if he _ 
affected even slightly the current of political philosophy. — 
His ideas, born prematurely, failed entirely of a favorable 
reception. The times were against him. The State and 
Law of Nature filled the air; his theory was stifled. Great 
thinkers were, and continued to be, under the delusion of 
natural liberty for the next century and a half. 

Locke, twenty years after, does not notice his arguments, 
but devotes all his energies and logic to refuting the assump- 
tions of Filmer and establishing the contract conception of 
society and the State. In contemporary literature the essay 
seems to have aroused little attention and created but slight 
comment. It was seed cast upon stony ground. 


FRANK I. HERRIOTT. 
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THE INFLUENCE ON BUSINESS 


OF THE 
INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


In the investigation of this subject it is both desirable and 
necessary to confine our attention to recent years. It is 
desirable, because, with the exception of about a decade 
following its establishment, the last ten or twelve years are 
the only ones in which the Sub-Treasury system has operated 
ina way that may be called normal; that is, under condi- 
tions which have not interfered with the working of its ma- 
= It is necessary, because the industrial and com- 


mercial character of the present period of normal activity 
_of the Independent Treasury is essentially different from that 
of its former period ; and also because the Sub-Treasury as it 
exists to-day is a very different institution from what it was 
forty years ago. 
For many years after the adoption of the system, the annual 
_ receipts and expenditures of the government were approxi- 
_ mately equal. At least there was no large surplus to deal with 
such as for many years past has been one of the most promi- _ 
nent features of our national financiering. This isan import- _ 
ant consideration. For the influence exerted, on the amount 
of the circulating medium for example, by a government which 
keeps its own money, must be very different from what 
would prevail under other conditions. Moreover, for another 
considerable number of years, the country was under a 
régime of paper money, issued under circumstances that con- 
stituted a practical reversal of the policy of complete 
‘divorce of bank and State ’’ which was the central doctrine 
g the Independent Treasury when first established ; so that 
the Treasury is not now ‘‘ independent’’ even to the extent 
of keeping all itsown money. Again. whatever influence 
[ 180] 
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such a system would have, must have been largely increased, 
if not changed in character, by the growth of the fiscal 
operations of the government, by the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country, and especially by the 
tremendous growth of credit which the last generation has 
witnessed. 

When the system was established the receipts of the gov- 
ernment were about $1,000,000 a week. So unimportant 
was the influence of the government operations for some 
years after 1846, that, in the words of Professor Sumner,* 
‘‘the bankers and merchants could afford to laugh at the in- 
significance of the government on their arena.’’ 

Now, the Treasury ‘‘is the largest manipulator of money 
in the country.’’ Commerce has multiplied many times, and 
there is a greater solidarity of business interests, due to im- 
proved means of communication, and a correspondingly 
greater sensitiveness, 

Moreover, as already said, the functions of the Independ- 
ent Treasury have themselves changed, both in extent and 
nature. ‘‘ The duties of the sub-treasuries,’’ said Treasurer 
Jordan in 1886, ‘‘ have changed since the passage of the laws 
authorizing the issue of the various kinds of certificates of 
exchange, and redemption of the silver coinage and paper 
currency of the country. Each Sub-Treasury is now a bank 
of issue and redemption. Whether such functions,’’ he adds, 
‘‘should be performed by these offices is a grave question.’’f 

In addition to its intended duties of receiving and disburs- 
ing government money, the Independent Treasury now dis- 
charges the following functions also: First, it issues notes, 
like a bank, and it protects these notes by keeping a reserve 
whose ratio to the notes issued approximates that usually 
kept by the banks ; second, it receives deposits, and issues 
therefor certificates, which pass from hand to hand as money, 
and it keeps a deposit from which to cash the checks of dis- 


* History of American Currency, p. 167. 


+ Treasurer Jordan, on proposed Sub-Treasury at Louisville. Senate Commit- 
tee Reports, No. 1834. Vol. II. Second Session 49th Congress ’ 
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bursing officers ; third, the issue of government paper neces- | 
sitates the duty of redemption by the Treasury as by banks, | 
redemption, that is, in the sense of the exchange of one kind 
of money for another ; and it also acts as agent of the na- 
tional banks for the redemption of their notes ; fourth, the Inde- 
pendent Treasury transfers money for individuals from one 
part of the country to another, free of charge or at less cost — 
than can be done, for example, by the banks; and, finally, 
‘it has by the law of July, 1890, been charged with the work 
of a silver bullion broker. These powers of the Independent 
Treasury must be borne in mind in seeking to determine the © 
nature and extent of its influence on the business of the | 
country to-day. 
It may seem, at first thought, that this influence might 
_ be directly traced ; that prices and the rate of interest might 
be shown to vary with the absorptions and disbursements of 
money by the Treasury, and that thus there might be shown 
to exist between business and the fiscal machinery a connec- 
_ tion so close as to amount to a demonstration of the influence 
-_of the latter. Unfortunately, however, this cannot be done ; 
for large amounts of money may be withdrawn from cir- 
culation without any apparent effect on the rate of interest, 
or on business. ‘This is possible because under our currency 
system the volume of money which constantly remains in 
our channels of industry is nearly a maximum ; that is, the 
amount which is needed and used when business is most 
active. This, again, occurs because our currency is inelastic ; 
its contractions and expansions are not to any great extent 
in response to the needs of business; it is not self-adjusting. 
Hence, when business is dull there is a large inactive volume 
of money which may be withdrawn without affecting the 
business situation. Accordingly, we find that the amount 
; of money in the vaults of the Treasury increases sometimes 
: when prices are rising, and sometimes when they are falling ; 
on some occasions when the rate of interest tends upwards, 
and on others when it tends downwards; in some instances 
when business is brisk, and in some when it is dull; at 
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_ times when gold is being exported, and at times when it is | 
being imported. In fact, these phenomena occur in all 
possible combinations. 
Still another reason why prices do not show response to 
changes in the amount of money caused by Treasury with- 
_ drawals and disbursements is found in the widely extended 
use of credit. Credit instruments of one sort and another 
| perform a very large, perhaps the larger, part of our ex- 
changes. Prices will, therefore, depend more on variations 
in the amount of credit than of the money in circulation. 
Moreover, the elements that enter into the determination 
_of prices are so numerous, so variable, and sometimes so 
obscure, that we cannot eliminate those which are not ma- 
terial to the problem of finding the causes of variation at a 
given time. The effect of any one of these numerous 
elements may in one case be much greater than in another, 
and yet it may not so appear because the other elements 
have also varied in the meantime. Direct proof of the effect 
of the Sub-Treasury on prices is, therefore, impossible. 
The same is true of variations in the rate of interest. So 
far as they are caused by the Independent Treasury, they 
are due to the changes affected by it in the amount of loan- 
able capital. No direct connection can, however, be shown, 
because variations in the amount of loanable capital are not 
the only cause of variations in the rate of interest. Loan- 
able capital may diminish while the rate of interest falls, the 
effect of the diminution of capital being more than offset by 
other causes, which, however, are undetermined, and cannot, 
therefore, be eliminated. The relations between prices, rate 
of interest, loanable capital, and the operations of the Trea- 
sury, are, in fact, exactly such as could be represented by a 
combination of forces acting at a single point. Wemay, by | 
observation, determine the amount and direction of the > 
resultant, but that will tell us nothing of the individual 
forces. To see whither each tends, we must imagine it 
acting alone, and infer the results of its single action. This 
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+. mic investigations, whose limitations prevent a satisfactory 
application of inductive methods, and make it necessary to 
rely largely on deduction. We must begin by assuming, 
what all admit, that prices and the rate of interest depend 
partly on the amount of loanable capital, as represented by 
the amount of money offered in the money market, and 
partly also on the extent of the use of credit. We must, 
then, first examine the phenomena of the Sub-Treasury con- 
sidered by themselves, and afterwards consider how its in- 
fluence is modified by other forces. 

The influence of the Treasury on business is exerted 
mainly through its action, direct or indirect, on the purchas- 
ing medium of the country. If we disregard the small 
number of transactions which take place by direct barter, 
we may look on the purchasing medium of the country asa 
compound of credit, including instruments of credit, and 
money. It may be fairly assumed that at any given moment 
the purchasing mediuin, or the ‘‘money power,’’ of the 
country is a definite quantity, the amount needed to perform 
the exchanges that take place. It may vary, owing to a 
change in the amount of money, or of credit, or of both. 
Any external cause varying the total purchasing medium, 
by changing either the volume of credit or the amount of 
money in circulation, will tend to act on prices. The 
amount of the compound purchasing medium required for 
transacting business being definite at any selected time, if 
the volume of credit remain constant, a sudden diminution 
of the amount of money in a market will tend to lower 
prices, or at least to prevent their rise. An increase in the 
amount of money would have the opposite effect. After 
each variation in the amount of money, prices would tend 
to settle to a new level determined by the new volume of the 
compound purchasing medium. 

But because the volume of credit is, as a matter of fact, 
expansible or contractible, part of the effect of a variation 
of the quantity of the money element of the compound pur- 
chasing medium would be to augment or to diminish the 
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f 
volume of the credit element. For the more money there is 
in circulation at a given moment the less need there is of 
credit operations; and the less money, the greater need. 
This is true, of course, on the supposition that the total com- 
pound purchasing medium is exactly what is needed to do 
the business of the country at the given time. And this 
supposition is a legitimate one, so long, at least, as the 
country is on a specie basis. 

If, then, we suppose, as we fairly may, that the rapidity 
of circulation remains the same for a brief period, any cause 
varying the amount of money in a country affects business 
by acting on prices directly, through the change in the 
quantity of money ; or indirectly, through its influence in 
inducing a change in the volume of credit. Prices would be 
affected even if we suppose, what in practice could hardly 
be realized, that the expansion in the volume of credit 
equaled the diminution in that of money, for prices are 
affected by the use of credit to a degree depending in part 
on its extent. 

Now, the action of the Independent Treasury is such as 
to vary the amount of money in circulation. At one time it 
absorbs, at another disburses, considerable sums. There is 
nothing in the nature of the Sub-Treasury that makes its 
receipts and payments necessarily concomitant with a free 
and a stringent condition of the ‘‘ money-market,’’ respec- 
tively. Its action is, in the main, independent of either 
condition. ‘That it must have a tendency to influence prices, | 
depending on the extent of its absorption, retention, and dis- 
bursement of money is, therefore, clear. 

For reasons already pointed out, it is difficult to show 
directly the connection between the action of the Sub-Trea- 
sury and variations in prices. The difficulty is still further 
enhanced by the fact that the withdrawal of money from 
circulation must continue some time before the contraction 
is shown in market quotations. But the evils of contraction 
are felt long before they become manifest in prices. 

The following table shows the net receipts and disburse-_ 
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ments of the Sub-Treasury at New York from September, 
1890, through June, 1891* :— 


Net | Net | | Bal. of 
1890. Receipts. Disb’m’ts. Net Gain Net Loss. Gain. 


102.2 


| 73-7 
| 50.8 


72-3 


71.7 

45.0 . 
121.5 a % 3-99 


In the ten months here represented, there was a continued 
variation in the amount of money in circulation due to the 
operations of the Sub-Treasury in New York. 

So great anirregularity as these figures show in the supply 
of money cannot but have a tendency to render prices also 
irregular. Of course the effect of the spasmodic variation is 
felt first in speculation. But the influence of speculation on 
prices makes itself felt all through business, if the variations 
are more than what may be called momentary. Every busi- 
ness man who has outstanding debts secured by bonds or 
stocks as collateral has to provide additional security 
if his bonds or stocks depreciate under the speculative influ- 
ence. In order to do so he may have to reduce his capital, 
or curtail his expenses, or sell his goods at a loss; and the 
solidarity of business interests is such that the injury to one 
line of business will have a tendency to react unfavorably on 
others, and so affect a large part of the community or even 
of the country. 

But of far greater importance than the tendency to influ- 
ence prices by varying the supply of money directly, is 
the action of the Independent-Treasury system on business 
by means of its influence on credit through the medium of 


the bank reserves. It is not necessary to enlarge on the 


* The figures were kindly furnished me by Mr. Maurice Muhleman, cashier 
of the New York Sub-Treasury. 
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magnitude and importance of credit operations in the busi- 
ness world to-day. The extent of their use is marvelous. 
_ According tothe report of the Comptroller of the Currency — 
for 1889-90, it appears that of the receipts of 3364 national 
banks on July 1, 1890, 7.50 per cent. was incoin and paper 
money, and g2.50 per cent. in checks, drafts, bills of ex- 


change, and other instruments of credit. Corresponding © 


figures for September 17, 1890, for 3474 national banks are 
8.96 percent. in ‘‘cash’’ and g1.04 per cent. in ‘‘ checks, 
_ drafts and other substitutes for money.’’ In New York 
_ City, the commercial centre of the country, on the last date 

- given above, only .o7 of one per cent. of the total transac- 
tions of forty-seven banks was in coin ; 4.29 per cent. was in 
coin certificates, government and bank notes ; and 95.64 per 
cent. was in checks, drafts, and other substitutes for money. 
_ Now this extensive use of credit is perhaps the most marked 
_f and important characteristic of the business methods of 
our industrial era. Credit is the most important means of 
business expansion and of industrial growth. Its destruction 

_ would mean the ruin of industrial development, the decrease 
of means of living, the checking of population, the stagnation 

of social life ; in short, the stoppage of progress and the throw- 
ing back of the world to a more primitive type of civilization. 
It is the very life of modern society. Any cause that injures 
it, weakens it,or temporarily suspends it, is an economic and 
social evil. But the basis of credit in the business community 
‘is the money that makes up the bank reserves. ‘‘ The whole 
case [of the influence of credit] it must be observed, rests on 
_ the adequacy of the reserve, and the reserve must be judged 
to be inadequate unless it be sufficient not only to meet every 
demand made upon it, but completely to eliminate all appre- 
hensions on that point. Confidence in the adequacy of the 
reserve is the foundation of the vast superstructure of credit 
_which is raised upon it, and confidence cannot be impaired 
without rudely shaking the sensitive fabric it supports.’’* 


‘& * Address of Mr. Charles Gairdner, General Manager Union Bank of Scotland, 


before the Institute of Scotch Bankers, quoted in Bradstreet’s, December, i890. 
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The bank reserves are, as it were, the base of an industrial 
structure, each succeeding layer of which is larger than the 
one below it, so that the business organization may be repre- 
sented as an inverted pyramid with a very small base. Such 
a system is evidently in a condition of unstable equilibrium. 
But the industrial pyramid has a certain self-adjusted propor- 
tion of the parts. So long as the variations in the base are in- 
duced by, and therefore correspond to, variations in the other 
mutually dependent parts of the structure, the relative stabil- 
ity is unchanged. So long as the bank reserve, which is the 
base of the pyramid, adjusts itself to the legitimate demands 
of the business community, so long is there equilibrium, or 
no disturbance. But the slightest disturbance of the base 
threatens the whole structure. Any diminution of the bank 
reserve, independent of a corresponding decrease of credit, or 
any check on its expansion when the needs of business 
require an enlargement of credit, interferes with operations 
in every department of business activity. In other words, 
so small, relatively, is the bank reserve, that a comparatively 
slight change in its amount will check the whole market. 
The reserve banks are required by law to keep a minimum 
reserve of twenty-five per cent. of their deposits in coin and 
United States notes. This, then, represents the danger line 
in fluctuations of the reserve. Even a mere approach to it 
creates anxiety and distress in business. 

The amount of the reserve varies, of course, with the 
amount of the cash deposits, and also, to a certain extent, 
with the amount of discounts, or loans. For a borrower at 
a bank seldom cares to withdraw the actual money. He 
borrows credit. The amount of the loan is credited to him 
on the books of the bank, and he draws on it as he needs it. 
No more money comes into the bank by this transaction ; 
no money at all need pass from the bank to the borrower 
from the time of the contraction of the debt, even to that 
of its liquidation. Yet the transaction is equivalent to an 
increase of deposits, and necessitates an increase of reserve. 
If the reserve of the bank is already at the legal minimum, 
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_ the bank must get more money. If it cannot do so, it must © 
contract its loans, or at least refuse further discounts, thus 
checking the market. When money is withdrawn from the 

_ banks, it must come out of the reserve, or cash actually on 
hand. But the money out of which the reserve must be 
- maintained, and from which all actual withdrawals and 
cash loans must come, is the cash deposits. The ‘‘free’’ 
cash, that which the bank can pay out, is the difference 
_ between the cash deposits and the minimum, or legal, re- 
serve. But the amount against which the bank must 
_ maintain a minimum reserve is composed of the cash deposits 
_ plus credit deposits, or loans left by borrowers in the bank. 
Evidently, therefore, the withdrawal of any sum of money 
_ from the bank must diminish the free cash and the reserve 
jin a ratio larger than that which the amount withdrawn 
bears to the total deposit account. But if the amount with- 
drawn is in the current of business where the banks can 
again get at it, they, of course, can strengthen their position 
again immediately, and possibly could always keep well 
away from the danger line of a minimum reserve. If, how- 
ever, they cannot recover the money let out, every with- 
drawal brings them nearer to this line. 

Money withdrawn from the banks for export, or for the 

payment of customs dues, is thereby put out of the reach of © 

the banks, for a time at least. In the former case a firm 
applies to the bank for gold certificates, exchanges them at 

a Sub-Treasury for gold, and ships the metal like any other 

commodity. Only a turn in the tide of international ex- 

change can restore it to the country and the banks. If the 
money is used to pay customs dues it goes into the vaults of 
the Sub-Treasury. It is here as much out of the reach of the 
banks as when it isexported. For it will appear again only 

when the government has payments to make, or becomes a 

purchaser of its own bonds. If the payments of the gov- 

ernment were sufficiently frequent, or if, better still, they 
had a resultant connection with the operations of the busi- 
ness community, no distress would be felt. 


| 
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The following table shows the changes in the holdings of 
the New York Associated Banks for three months in 1890 
due to the action of the Sub-Treasury and the interior move- 
ment of money, and also the changes in the total reserve.* 


, : Sub-Treasury Interior Net gain (x) Variation 
Week ending action. Movement or loss. (—) | in reserve. 


Sept. 5, 1890. 1,600. 3,289. 
* << 2,600. 3,310. 

| x 13,700. 

X 18,500. | 35933- 

4,500. 5,781. 

|— 2,100. — 4,752. 

|— 2,500. 3,468. 

— 2,300. — 2,038. 

700. 2,290. 

goo. | 533- 

200. 1,129. 
x 
x 


700. I, 190. 

300. 514. 
It is evident from the figures that there is no causal connec- 
tion between supplies of money from the Sub-Treasury and 
the demand from the interior points of the country, so that 
the drain on the banks by the interior movement may or 
may not be relieved by supplies of money from the Treasury. 
Sometimes the two movements are in the same direction, 
either towards or away from the banks, and so intensify 
each other; and sometimes they partially neutralize each 
other. Through the month of October the demand for 
money from the interior continued active, but the banks 
were hindered in supplying it by the steady absorptions of 
the Treasury. Through September the demand was more 
than offset by the Sub-Treasury disbursements, but not 
steadily. In November the government payments partly 
offset and partly increased the drain on the banks caused by 
the interior demand. It would be rash to say that if the 
Sub-Treasury had not existed the banks would have met 
the demands for money more easily. Under ordinary cir- 


* The table is compiled from the weekly returns of the Commercial and Finan- 
ctal Chronicle. The x sign means gain to the banks, and the — sign loss, 
i 
+ ooo omitted throughout. 
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cumstances, certainly, under ordinarily good management, _ 
they should be able to anticipate the regular autumn draft 
‘But in a period of stringency like that which existed in the 
‘fall of 1890, the case might be different. If there had been no 
Sub-Treasury and the banks had had the money held there, 
they would of course have loaned it and some of it, without 
doubt, would have been difficult to call in when the pinch 
came. The Sub-Treasury interposed a barrier to free lend- 
ing and held the money for a time of greater need. 

The diminution of the bank reserves by the Sub-Treasury 
diminishes the money basis of credit and thereby at times 
makes credit more difficult to obtain. But at the same time 
the withdrawal of money from circulation necessitates a larger 
resort to credit in the attempt to prevent the reduction of 
business transacted ; that is, one part of the compound pur- | 
chasing medium being diminished, the other must enlarge 
to maintain the same volume of business. Thus the ten- 
dency of the action of the Sub-Treasury is to diminish one 
basis of business activity —the money available for loans—and 
so to compel a resort to the other basis—credit ; while at the : 
same time, and by the same action, it reduces the opportu- 
nities for getting credit. The result is a check on business 
expansion, perhaps an actual reduction of business activity. 
It has been said that if the government would pay its 
debts so as to avoid having a surplus on hand the evil effects 
of the Independent Treasury in alternately contracting and 
expanding the currency would not occur. This statement 
can hardly hold ; it overlooks the characteristic feature of 
the system, namely, its irregularity of action. The receipts 
of the government flow into its vaults in a continuous 
stream, while payments are periodic. 

It receives money every day, but the bulk of its payments 


is made every three months. It must gather beforehand a e 
sufficient amount to meet its payments. That means : 
that for three months money is being withdrawn from : 
circulation, and that at the end of the quarter it is 
thrown back into circulation and into the banks all, or 
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nearly all, at once. In this zrvegudarity of action on the 
money market lies the harm of the system. If it be said 
that the payments made by the government at the end of 
every three months amount to a small sum compared with 
the total circulating medium, and therefore cannot have any 
important effect on business, the argument is conclusively 
answered by the evidence of experience. In the first place, 
it cannot be admitted that the disbursements of the govern- 
ment are so insignificant as the above statement seems to 
assume. In one month they may be small, in another large. 
Observing the gains and losses of money by the Sub- 
Treasury at New York, for six months in 1890, we find that 
the net disbursements varied from over $34,000,000 in 
September, to less than four in November. The former 
sum is about one-third the usual reserve of the associated 
banks of New York City, and it is through them that the 
bulk of the payments is ultimately made. In the two 
weeks from the twelfth to the twenty-sixth of September, 
1890, the weeks which saw the heaviest government pay- 
ments of the month, the cash holdings of the banks rose 
from 92.4 millions of dollars to 115.6 millions. This in- 
crease of twenty-three millions was in spite of the shipment 
of 8.3 millions to the interior. 

To assert that such additions to loanable funds will not 
materially affect business is to assume that, other things 
being equal, the rate of interest in the money market will 
not vary with the amount of money accessible to borrowers, 
and that the banks will voluntarily keep idle in their vaults 
more money than is necessary for conservative banking. The 
average weekly gain of the banks from the Sub-Treasury 
operations in October, 1891, was over five millions of dollars, 
and in November over two millions. The result of such 
increase in the money accessible to business is a fall in the 
rate of interest on short loans, and at least a tendency to a 
local inflation in prices. Mr. Edward Atkinson asserts* that 
the removal of but 10 per cent., or $30,000,000 of lawful 


* Bradstreet’s, Dec., 1890. 4 
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money from bank reserves checked three billion dollars’ 
worth of business transactions. Even if not prepared to 
admit the accuracy of this ratio, and although it is true that 
a given amount of contraction will disturb business much 
less at one time than another, we must still admit that under 
some circumstances the effects of so large a contraction 
would be very injurious. 

In the summer months, when business is dull, a large 
) amount of money may, as we shall see, be accumulated in 
the Treasury, with no ill results because it is not needed 
then. ‘‘ Contraction of the currency’ is a healthy occur- 
rence when business is dull, and in the absence, under our 
banking system, of a sufficiently self-regulating or ‘‘ elastic’’ 
currency, the action of the Independent Treasury then, 
arbitrary though it be, is a good thing. 

But even the smaller output of four or five millions of 
dollars may have an important influence on the market, 
especially if the bank reserves are very near the legal mini- 
mum, for contraction then, though apparently insignificant 
in amount, ‘‘ may produce a most violent reaction in prices, 
disturbance in settlements, and disorder in almost every 
part of the societary movement.’’ The following graphic 
description of some of the effects of a sudden contraction 
will illustrate the importance of government action in a 
sensitive condition of the money market :— 

‘‘ Early in 1881 the business of the city of New York was 
disturbed by the passage of an act of Congress which alarmed 
the banking institutions. It matters not to the present pur- 
pose whether their alarm was reasonable or not; the point 
here to be considered is that it did in fact result in a speedy 
deposit of several millions of legal tenders with the Treasurer 
of the United States, in order to provide for the retirement 
of national bank circulation, and thus to secure the imme- 
diate surrender of the government bonds deposited as 
security. Orders for such deposits of legal tender came by 
telegraph and mail from banks in all parts of the country to 
their correspondents in New York. ‘These orders required 
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that the money thus to be deposited should be taken from 
the sums standing to the credit of the country banks on the 
books of the banks in New York, and forwarded with as 
little delay as possible to the Treasurer of the United States. 
It afterwards appeared that the amount of legal tenders 
thus deposited reached about $17,000,000 within one week. 
This was a sudden, but not very large, contraction of the 
currency. ‘The amount actually in use at the time, includ- 
ing all kinds of money, was not far from $1,100,000,000, so 
that about 1% per cent. of the entire circulation was with- 
drawn at the chief centre of commerce. What was the 
effect? Immediately the banks which had been called upon 
to deposit money for the surrender of circulation took the 
required amount from their reserves. But at once, being 
required to make good those reserves, they sent out notices 
demanding the payment of loanson call. The persons thus 
called upon unexpectedly to pay sums which they had in- 
vested in securities rushed first to other banks and to 
brokers, seeking to effect new loans. As the cause was one 
which influenced at the same time the action of most of the 
leading banks of the city, a contraction of loans had been 
rendered necessary with nearly all the banks, and the ap- 
prehension of financial disaster had also led others to call in 
loans, as a precautionary measure, and had rendered all less 
disposed to put out more money on stock collaterals. Asa 
consequence, in every direction it was found that the supply 
of money available for the purchase and carrying of stocks 


had suddenly shrunk. The holders were forced to go into ’ 
the market to sell. . . . Accordingly, the market sud- 5 
denly became one in which all wanted to sell, but nobody 
wanted to buy. . . . The inevitable consequence was a 
é violent reaction, and the decline in prices within about one 


week was such that the aggregate market value of securities 
handled in New York was reduced fully $200,000,000. [Of 
course, this was aided by the panicky fear of fufure evil. ] 
On the other hand, an illustration of almost weekly occur- 
rence, during several years when the zovernment was rapidly 
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reducing its indebtedness, will serve to show the effect of an 
inflation of the currency. Oncertain days each week, about 
12 o’clock, messengers from many establishments in Wall 
street were waiting at the Sub-Treasury. An official brought 
out and posted a written notice, announcing that the gov- 
ernment would redeem on a certain date bonds amounting to 
$10,000,000. . . . Within five minutes orders began to. 
pour into the exchange for the purchase of stocks. At the 
same time those who had stocks to sell were warned by their 
messengers to hold them at high prices. A sudden upward 
rush in prices occurred.’’ * 

In addition to the bad influence of the irregularity of the 7 
working of the Independent Treasury, harm arises also from ai 
the system inconnection with the policy of surplus financier- => 
ing. By that policy a large amount of money collected in _ 
excess of the expenses of the government, is in effect with- 
drawn permanently from circulation. If every month the 
government has a surplus, a partof it, at least, must becon- 
tinuously in the possession of the government. The effect © . 
is the same as if so much money were withdrawn from circu- 
lation permanently. The result must be that the country 
accommodates itself to this new monetary basis by a tempo- 4 
rary fallof prices, unless thecirculating medium is increasing _ 
under the influence of additional coinage with sufficient © 7 
rapidity to prevent the fall. . 

Secretary Fairchild, writing of the surplus, says: 
government provides, at large annual cost 

_ there may be a sufficient circulating medium in the hands of 
our people. . . . If we take into the Treasury large 
amounts of these circulating media in excess of what we . 
- pay out, there will soon not be money enough in the hands _ 
_ of the people for the purposes of business ; serious derange- 
ment and disaster must foliow, and a portion of labor must 
cease until the very evils which this wrong condition creates 
shall have worked a temporary cure by so diminishing 


* “American Securities,’ Wm. M. Grosvenor. New York, 1885. Pp. 216-220. 
t Report, 1887. fats 
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the consumption of food, clothing, fuel, and luxuries by the 
taxation of which the revenues of the government are raised, 
that taxes do not exceed the expenditures of government."’ 
Such a change in consumption as Secretary Fairchild 
describes would happen only in an extreme case ; but it is 
the state of affairs which the Independent Treasury and the 
surplus together ‘end to bring about. To be sure, having a 
surplus is not an essential evil of the Independent Treasury 
system. ‘The continual holding of a surplus by the govern- 
ment is a policy, not a system. But if a surplus were by 
some means kept in circulation subject to the call of the 
government, the evils of hoarding, at least, would be avoided. 
It is because it makes hoarding in the government vaults 
possible that the Sub-Treasury system adds to the evils of 
surplus financiering. 

The operations which have been described are those 
which would result under a system of government financial 
independence with disbursements made at considerable in- 
tervals, and with no reference to the condition of the money 2 
market or the demands of business. Such in principle is the : 
Independent Treasury system of the United States. But 
the existence of the public debt and the almost constant 
possession of a surplus revenue have, under wise manage- 
ment by the various Secretaries of the Treasury, made it 4 
possible to prevent the occurrencé of very serious disturb- 
ances from the influence of the system. If this influence 
had been unchecked there is no reason to think that the re- 
sults would have been less evil than the opponents of the 
system prophesied at its inception. But there have been 1 
forces at work that have lessened the evils. The policy of 
the country in other lines, although these have been followed 
without any reference to the Independent Treasury, has 
been such as to prevent the system from bearing what would 
be its legitimate fruits if unchecked. The times of largest 
receipts from customs and of largest payments of interest 
and pensions, the currency, the silver purchases and the 
tariff, have all modified the working of the system of fiscal 
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independence to a greater or less extent. It has happened 
that some of these influences have prevented or lessened any 
evils that the Sub-Treasury might have caused. 

In the first place, the tariff and the Independent Treasury 
have a certain connection. The receipts from customs are 
prohibited by law from being deposited in the banks. When, | 
therefore, imports which are subject to taxation are heavy, 
considerable money is locked up. This, of course, if con- 
tinued for a considerable period and if disbursements did not 
increase, would diminish the means of paying duties, and 
might strongly affect the money market and disarrange 
credit. According to Professor Taussig the tariff act of 
1857 had in view the connection between the tariff and the ~ 
Sub-Treasury. He says: ‘‘ The tariff was passed with some 
hope that it would serve to prevent the (impending) crisis. 
Money was accumulating in the Treasury ; and it was none 
that by reducing duties the revenue would be diminished, _ 
money would be got out of the Treasury, pe the stringency, . 
which was already threatening, prevented.’’ 

The reduction of the tariff has often been 
a means for preventing the withdrawal of money from cir- _ 
culation. But, as is evident from our examination of the 
subject, the relief which would thus be afforded would come 
solely from the abolition of a surplus revenue. This would 
not do away with the irregularities of action of the Sub- 
Treasury, which constitute the really evil feature of the sys-_ 
tem. A surplus, if it were constant, and fixed in amount, © 
could be allowed for in business transactions. Its creation — 
would cause a temporary contraction of the currency, but 
the currency and business would soon adjust themselves in 
harmony again and business would not be further disturbed — 
so long as the surplus did not change. The existence of a — 
varying surplus is most vicious. But the varying surplus 


needs of the government and the turns of business. But the 
reduction of the tariff so as to abolish the surplus, however 


* “History of the Tariff,’’ p. 118. 
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desirable for other reasons, would not do away with the 
evils caused by the Independent Treasury, because it would 
not make government receipts and expenditures any more 
regular. 

The two institutions, tariff and Independent Treasury, 
are to a certain extent antagonistic, in so far, at least, as the 
tariff is for the purpose of raising revenue. For by locking 
up the customs receipts of one week and thereby reducing 
the money within reach for further payments, the Sub- 
Treasury will tend to check an importation movement 
sooner than it would cease if left to itself, and if our cur- 
rency varied with the needs of business. So far, however, 
as the tariff is intended to check importation —so far, that is, 
as it is purely protective—its purpose harmonizes with the 
action of the Independent Treasury. 

The working of the tariff may affect the Treasury through 
the relation which the government holds to the currency. 
The Treasury must always have on hand enough gold to 
maintain payments in that metal; that is, to insure the re- 
demption of the United States notes and the silver certificates. 
But if imports were largely to exceed exports for a consider- 
able time there would be a drain on the gold in the Treasury, 
and the officers of the government would have to take 
measures to replenish its stock of gold. This would ‘‘ press’’ 
the banks and business, increase the scarcity of money, check 
discounts and raise the rate of interest, tend to depress 
prices, quicken exportation and check importation, and thus 
restore, on another level of prices, the equilibrium of de- 
mand and supply in business. 

The method taken to replenish the gold reserves of the 
government would depend partly on the existence or non- 
existence of a current surplus. In either case, of course, 
gold could be purchased. With a surplus, silver certificates 
might be allowed to accumulate in the Treasury as was done 
in 1885.* 

This would soon cause the receipts of the government to 


* See Taussig’s “ Silver Situation in the U. S.”’ Public. of the Amer. Econ. Assoc., 
Vol. vii. No. 1., pp. 31, ff. 
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show a larger proportion of gold and so restore its reserve. 

If there were no surplus the Treasury would have to buy 

gold. Whichever policy were adopted, the time at which to 
- pursue and to relinquish it would be for the Secretary of the — 
_ Treasury to determine. His duty in such a case would have ‘4 
a certain likeness to the action of the Directors of the Bank © 


of gold from going so far as to endanger the safety of their _ 
loans. Such interference in this country is very rare, and 
together with the exaction of a premium on gold bars for © 
exportation in 1890, is the only means taken to prevent 
undue loss of gold. 

The hardships caused by contraction of the currency by | 
the Sub-Treasury at a period of heavy importation would be ~ 
mitigated somewhat by the bonded warehouse system, 
whereby goods may be kept in bond and the duty paid at a 
later time. This system gives the money market time to © 
prepare for the demands to be made on it. 

It is needless, of course, to point out that the evils of con-— 
traction caused by the absorbing action of the Sub-Treasury, __ 
ata period of heavy importation, are followed in due course 
by the evils of expansion. ‘These latter are likely to be less — 
felt, however, than the former. For the contraction takes 
_ place when money is in demand. If the expansion takes 
_ place at such a time it eases the market; if at a time when | 
business is dull, the money simply enters the volume of 
inelastic currency which lies inert in the channels of trade. 

It has already been several times observed that there is, 
strictly speaking, no causal connection between the work- 
ings of the financial machinery of the government and the 
demand of business for money. Yet, strangely enough, the 
ill effects of the receipts and payments of the government in 

alternately contracting and enlarging the amount of money 
available for business purposes, have been modified, and toa 
certain extent diminished, by our peculiar currency system. 


/ I 
‘ i 
of England in raising the rate of discount to check the ex- i + a 
port of gold. The object of both is to prevent the export i, 
4 
Bad as that in some respects is, it must be credited with sy af 
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some good in this direction. The chief defect of our mone- 
tary system is its inelasticity. The supply of money in the 
channels of trade is that which is needed when business is 
brisk and the demand for money is active and healthy. But 
there is not what might be called an automatic method of 
contraction whereby the amount of money in circulation 
quickly and easily becomes less when business becomes dull 
for short periods. Our circulating system is composed of 
gold and silver coins and certificates, United States notes, 
and national bank notes. The United States notes, or green- 
backs, are, by law, fixed in amount; the silver through its 
paper representatives is, also by law, continually increasing ; 
the gold would ordinarily diminish only by export for in- 
vestment or for the settlement of international balances, and 
is not, therefore, contractible on the occasions under con- 
sideration; and the national bank notes grow less only by 
the slow and unimportant means of redemption at Washing- 
ton as they wear out.* There is, then, abundant provision 
for currency expansion, but none for currency contraction. 
The only means whereby this process can take place is 
through the absorption and locking of money by the govern- 
ment. But this mode is of course, as already shown, purely 
arbitrary. Still it sometimes happens that the government 
locks up money at a time when there is a plethora in the 
market. The process cannot then do much, if any, injury ; 
in fact it may be a source of relief to the banks. The mone- 
tary reservoir, so to speak, suffers less from loss through the 
arbitrary government withdrawals, because it is always kept 
at or near a maximum fullness. This inelasticity of the 
currency implies a social loss, by keeping afloat at times a 
larger amount of money than is necessary ; but, on the other 
hand, it lessens the severity of contraction by the Treasury. 

The times of the year when money is least needed and 
when it accumulates in the vaults of the banks, are, approxi- 
mately, in January, the summer months, and towards the 


* Ofcourse the final retirement of the national bank notes is nota phase of the 
elasticity of the currency here intended. 
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end of October and the beginning of November. The 
plethora of currency in the summer is due: (1) to the 
semi-legal tender character conferred on national bank notes 
by the law which compels every bank to receive the notes of | 
every other bank at par. The consequence of this is that _ 
the notes of the country banks are not sent home in the 
summer; (2) to that provision of the law whereby deposits 

in reserve cities count as reserve both for the reserve bank | 
and for the country banks making the deposits; (3) to the 
payment of interest by the banks on deposits subject to call. 

No one is benefited by the seasons of extreme ease ; for as Fed 
money accumulates in New York only because it is not 
wanted in the interior, the producing and mercantile classes 
outside of New York get no benefit from the low rates of 
discount which the accumulations produce. But when a ef 
stringency occurs, on the other hand, it generally affects all. : > 

_ The injury of the stringencies is not compensated by the ease 4 
_ of the money market at the times of great accumulation. 
The customs receipts rise from May until September. This _ 
_ means, of course, that during the intervening months the 
- government is locking up money and contracting the cur- 
rency. This action must bea relief to the banks, especially — 
in New York City, by withdrawing a part of the money 
_ which would otherwise have lain idle in their vaults. But, 
on the other hand, it must render the banks less able to 
meet the usual fall demand for money to ‘‘move the 
crops.’’ And, indeed, in some years, as 1588 and 1889, 
‘‘the crop movement and fall business have depended wholly 
upon the elasticity government disbursements have given 
the currency. . . . There was a time when the Treasury 
accumulated the idle currency in the summer months and — 
_ disbursed it in the fall.’’* Hence, it has been necessary at — 
_ many times to rely on the Treasury to supply the whole, or — : 
_ the greater part, of the money needed to keep up the — 
reserves when they were being drained by the interior de- | 
mand in the fall. 


* NV. ¥. Commercial and Financial Chronicle, February, 1500. 
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If there had been no way except ordinary payments for 
the Treasury to let out again the money it had absorbed, 
evidently distress would have been caused. But two 
channels were open for the outflow. In the first place, the 
Treasury could purchase bonds, and this was the usual — 
policy in the autumn for some years. But for the Indepen- 
dent Treasury the autumnal drain would all have fallen on 
the banks, and they were usually not very well prepared to 
meet it. ‘There seems no reason to think that, as has some- | 
times been said, the banks carelessly depleted their reserves — 
by discounting too freely in the summer months and that — 
they were therefore unable to meet the drain in the fall. 

The other method whereby the accumulations of the 
government could again be put within the reach of business — 
was by depositing them in the banks. This policy has been 
followed, as we have already seen, to a greater or less extent _ 
according to the views of the different Secretaries of the 
Treasury. But as the premium on United States bonds has 
risen, it has not been profitable for the banks to buy them 
for deposit as security for government money committed to 
their care. Moreover, as the only public money that can 
legally be deposited in banks is that derived from internal 
revenue, it is possible that, in some cases, the receipts would 
come in so slowly that the banks would lose from having to 
deposit in advance bonds to a sufficient amount. 

Still another preventive of stringency in the fall has been 
found in the timely occurrence of the heavy government 
payments for pensions and interest. Disbursements for 
these purposes often swelled at times when they could do 
great good. The pensions and the interest on the 4% per 
cent. bonds of 1891 were payable in March, June, Septem-— 
ber and December. ‘These disbursements were a source of. 
monetary relief that could be depended on. The interest on 
the four per cents was paid in January, April, July and | 
October. So far as the influence of these payments was 
concerned, that of October would continue the relief afforded 
by the September payments. 
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Now that the 4% per cent. bonds have been paid, there will 
be no further relief from these interest payments in Septem- 
ber. But since the redemption of these bonds it has hap- 
pened that the financial condition of the government has 
changed. The receipts from customs have fallen off owing 
to the high rates of the McKinley tariff law, and the expen- 
ditures have largely increased, thus reducing the surplus 
and making income and outgo more nearly equal. The 
equalization of payments and receipts in the course of a 
year will not, however, as we have seen, prevent the finan- 
cial operations of the government from exerting an influ- 
ence on the money market. For it is still necessary for the 
Treasury to accumulate in advance a sufficient amount of 
money to make payments of interest and pensions quarterly. 
The irregularities of its operations, due to the public debt, 
will not, indeed, be so great as hitherto, yet they will be suffi- 
cient to cause occasional disturbance. The only interest 
payments of importance are those on the 4 per cent. bonds, 
due in January, April, July and October of each year. The 
January payments come at a time when the demand for 
money is slackened, and so money accumulates for a time 
in the banks, as is shown by the increase in their reserves. 
The April disbursements coincide usually with the demand 
for money for the spring trade, and are thus a. positive help 
to the market. The outpour of July falls on a lethargic 
market and goes to swell bank reserves already usually 
larger than the banks desire at that season of the year. 
The October payment, as we have already noted, is timely in 
meeting the usual “ fall demand.”’ 

The disbursements for pensions increased some eighteen 
millions of dollars for the fiscal year 1891, and will increase 
rapidly for some years tocome. ‘This increase will work to 
keep up the irregular influence of government financial 
operations in the money market, yet possibly to a less extent 
than hitherto. For a new policy in the payment of pen- 
sions has recently been adopted. Payment of pensions is 
made quarterly from each pension agency, as heretofore, 
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but not from all the agencies at the same time. Payment is 
made from some agency every month. The consequence is 
that payments of pensions are distributed more equably 
through the year, and therefore they will doubtless cause 
less disturbance in the future. 

In its connection with the currency the Independent 
Treasury is the source of another danger. It is due partly 
to the existence of the Sub-Treasury system that the coun- 
try has been forced into its present silver policy. The senti- 
ment which brought about the effort of the government to 
‘*maintain’’ silver, could not have been so successful but for 
the fact that the Treasury is the keeper and disburser of its 
own money. If, for example, the transactions of the gov- 
ernment had been conducted through a national bank as 
formerly, public opinion would never have permitted so long 
a period of irredeemable paper or a forced issue of depre- 
ciated silver. For the gain from them, whether real or 
imaginary, would have been, at least partly, secured by the 
bank. But the issue of notes by the government, and the 
forced issues of silver receive a certain support in popular 
opinion because the profits accrue to the government. It 
would have been possible, under a system that used banks 
as the issuing agents of the government, to secure most of 
this advantage while avoiding the incidental evils which the 
course pursued has produced. It is not meant, of course, 
that the policy actually pursued with reference to paper and 
silver would have been impossible under a national bank ; 
but it would have been much less likely to be suggested or 
supported. So long as the government maintains a “‘ bank’? of 
its own, so long will its stockholders, the people, or a certain 
section of them, insist on doing for profit a banking business 
on the lines which, followed too far, inevitably bring disaster. 

Under the Independent Treasury system the government : 
must itself maintain the gold standard. But it can do so 
only if its receipts are in gold to a sufficient degree. Pro- 
fessor Taussig shows* that it has been saved from forced 


* “The Silver Situation.’’ Public. of the Amer. Econ. Assoc., Vol. vii. 
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silver payments only because the surplus revenue enabled it 
to accumulate gold. Nowthat the surplus is wiped out, 
this source of safety for the money standard is weakened 
and the difficulty of maintaining the standard will increase. 

In another way still, the surplus has prevented the Inde- 
pendent Treasury from exerting the full effect which it 
would otherwise have had. While the surplus is to a cer- 
tain extent chargeable with intensifying the contractions 
which the operation of the Treasury at times tends to pro- 
duce, it has also afforded a means of relief when the acute 
stage of the demand for money has come. Without the 

ublic debt and without a surplus to redeem it, the Treasury 
could never have afforded the help in stringencies which it 
has so often given. But this very cure of the evils of con- 
traction may be, to a certain extent, its cause. A surplus 
can exist only because money is taken out of circulation and 
locked up for future use. But this process means contrac- 
tion. The evil effects of the surplus policy in contracting 
the currency are in some degree counteracted by the 
arbitrary enlargement of the circulating medium from the 
monthly additions of silver, and from other new coinage. 
But when disbursements come, inflation is rendered still 
greater by these additions. 

If the currency of the country were wholly created by 
commerce for its own needs, adapted entirely to those needs, 
and possessing the elasticity which such a currency would 
have, the action of the Independent Treasury would be more 
clearly seen. In that case it would correspond more ex- 
actly with the absorptions and disbursements, diminutions 
and swellings, of the money in circulation, for short periods 
of time. The new coinage made in response to commercial 
demand, and the export and import of gold and silver, 
would still have to be allowed for. But the alternate issue 
and redemption of bank notes, under such a currency sys- 
tem as we suppose, would respond quickly to the variation 
in the demand caused by the Sub-Treasury, and so would 


reflect its action much more clearly. eae. 
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In the few years just before the war, when the currency 
was more elastic, the action of the Sub-Treasury on the 
money in circulation must have been much more close and 
direct. But at that time the financial operations of the gov- 
ernment were, comparatively, so small that the amount of 
its alternate subtractions from, and addition to the money 
afloat could not have done much harm. And since the war, 
as has been shown, its influence has been largely modified 
by causes, many of which, though they would be called bad 
if considered by themselves, have, as it were, so consider- 
ably offset the evils of one another as to produce a condition 
on the whole not very vicious. 

Other causes which prevent the variations of the amount 
of money in the channels of commerce from corresponding 
with those of the government cash holdings, and have modi- 
fied the influence of the Sub-Treasury, are the monthly in- 
jection of silver, the changes in the national bank circula- 
tion and the exportation or importation of gold. And even 
when allowance has been made for all these, the effects of 
new coinage and of hoarding would cloud the working of 
the system. ‘The combined action of the silver issues, and 
the movement of the national bank notes, sometimes dimin- 
ishes very much the contraction which government receipts 
would otherwise cause. For example, during October, 1890, 
the gain by the Sub-Treasury amounted to $5,154,374. But 
not this amount was lost to commerce during that time. 
For during the month silver certificates were issued to the 
amount of $5,880,000, and national bank notes were retired 
to the amount of $2,114,142. The net gain in currency 
afloat from these last two movements was $1,388,516, 
which deducted from the Sub-Treasury withdrawals 
leaves the net loss of money afloat $1,388,516. If the 
changes in the currency were responsive to the demands of 
commerce, as they would be under a monetary system purely 
commercial instead of partly political, as ours is, the demand 
of business for money would still have been unsupplied, by 
just the amount of the Sub-Treasury withdrawals. Under 
[206] 
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our system there are occasions when this may not be true. 
In the one cited, however, the demand for money was active 
because imports were rising to anticipate the operation of 
the McKinley tariff, and it is altogether likely that the 
whole increase of money during the month was needed, and 
would have been used, had the Sub-Treasury not put it out 
of reach. 

On the contrary, it is clear that under other conditions— 
when, for instance, the demand for money is slack—the 
issue of silver to an amount greater than the national bank 
notes retired is not needed, and the Treasury absorption re- 
lieves the plethora of currency. But whichever way the 
changes may work there is no necessary connection between 
the money demand, the money supply, and the action of the 
Sub-Treasury ; that action is therefore just as likely to in- 
jure as to help the market for the time being. 

The Independent Treasury also enhances the difficulty of 
the management of the public debt. The Secretary of the 
Treasury must proceed carefully so as to prevent the with- 
drawal of too much money for the accumulations from which 
to pay interest and to purchase bonds for the sinking fund. He 
must make his withdrawals and disbursements as equable as 
possible. 

The Independent Treasury, in connection with a surplus 
revenue, is responsible for the policy of forced debt payment. 
When the surplus grows large the Secretary of the Treasury 
is compelled to get rid of some of it by purchasing bonds, 
even though he must pay large premiums to doso. In 1889, 
for example, the secretary, receiving and disbursing nearly 
half a million dollars a day, had to find and buy one or two 
millions of bonds a week so as not to withdraw a dangerous 
amount of currency from commerce, A possible result of 
such purchases is to raise the price of the bonds so that it 
will not pay the national banks to deposit them as security 
for circulation ; and the consequence would be a retirement 
of bank notes and a contraction of the currency, or at least, 
a prevention of its expansion in a time of need. 
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The great cause of mischief in the Sub-Treasury system, 
as has already been emphasized, is in the fact that while 
the receipts of the government are daily, its payments occur 
only at intervals. If these intervals could be shortened suf- 
ficiently, the harm done might be made to disappear. If, for 
instance, the Treasury could pay its bills weekly, or even 
monthly, its influence on the money market would be far 
less. The chief items in the irregularity of the Treasury 
action are pensions, interest, and purchases of bonds for the 
sinking fund. With regard to pensions, a step has recently 
been taken in the right direction by paying part of them 
each month. But the great increase in the pension roll will 
neutralize, at least in part, the benefit that the change would 
otherwise produce. The interest payments are still made 
quarterly and money must be gathered for the purpose, and 
also for the purchase of bonds. 

As the debt grows less the influence of these causes will 
decrease. If Congress could be said to have a definite finan- 
cial policy, so that the action of one session could be looked 
on as indicative of its future course, we might infer from 
recent legislation that the irregularities due to debt payment 
will be less than hitherto. For the late drift of events—the 
enlargement of appropriations and the reduction of income 
by the McKinley tariff—might then be regarded as fore- 
shadowing a period of slow debt reduction. This would 
preserve somewhat longer our national banking system, and 
would enable the government, if so it chose, to make a 
larger use of these banks as depositories, and the slower 
payment of the debt could be so adjusted as to cause less 
irregularity. But no such dependence can be put on Con- 
gressional legislation as to warrant an inference like this. 

The causes which have modified the action of the Sub- 
Treasury have prevented the monthly variations in the net 
government holdings of cash from corresponding necessarily 
with the gain or loss of money to business from government 
operations. Hence, one set of changes cannot always be 
learned from the other. The difference between the two sets 
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of changes is often increased by the fact that the disburse- 
_ ments reported as being made in one month may not appear 
- until the following month. The checks issued for pensions, 
_ for example, are some time in returning through the banks 
to the Sub-Treasury for payment. Meantime the money 
against them remains still in the vaults of the Treasury. 
_ The effect of large reported disbursements or absorptions 
may not appear, therefore, for some little time after they are 
nominally made. For example, in March, 1889, the decrease 
in the Sub-Treasury holdings was $3,575,519; the decrease 
in depository bank holdings was $986,743; total, $4,562,262. 
Yet according to the monthly statement, the receipts of the 
Treasury were $31,014,000 ; and the disbursements, $17,383,- 
ooo. These figures make it appear that the Treasury 
absorbed $9,139,000, whereas it actually had a met loss of 
$4,562,262. 

- Thus we see that the evils which the Sub-Treasury might 
naturally be expected to produce have been largely neu- 
tralized by a series of lucky accidents, as it were. For it can 
hardly be claimed that the various parts of our financial 
system and policy have been framed with reference to one 
another so as tu offset one another's ill effects and produce 
a system good on the whole. Several parts of that system 
are bad, notably the Independent Treasury in some of its in- 
fluences, and our currency. Yet they have to a certain ex- 
tent corrected one another. We can hardly expect, how- 
ever, that the balancing of these influences against one 
another can continue in the future , nor would it be desirable 
that it should. It would be unscientific and dangerous to 
rely on mere contingencies for the prevention of financial 
evils, if we can see the defects in our system and provide a 
- remedy. 

Irregularities of absorption and disbursement cannot be 
prevented. They occur with all governments. It is not 
practicable for the government to pay its bills with sufficient 
frequency to prevent the locking up of considerable sums 
for periods long enough to affect the market, especially 
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when it is sensitive. This feature of temporary withdrawals 
of money is inherent in the ‘‘independent’’ system of gov- 
ernment management of its own receipts, and renders im- 
possible the prevention of the evils which arise from con- 
tractions and expansions of the currency, independent of the 
state of trade. Some method of keeping the public money 
should therefore, be sought which will do away with these 
evils. 
KINLEY. 
University of Wiscomstn, 
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SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICS.* 

The constantly increasing attention devoted by our col- 
leges, books and periodicals to political and social science is 
the subject of very general remark. The actual advance in 
the different cognate studies included under this general 
heading, viz., Politics, Political Economy, and Sociology, is, 
however, strikingly unequal. Politics (recently rebaptized 
‘* Civics’? by those who would confine this venerable term to 
the lowest form of corrupt political activity) is, as every one 
knows, of great antiquity. Political Economy can hardly 
trace its lineage farther back than the middle of the 
eighteenth century; while Sociology has but just now 
gained distinct self-consciousness. Looked at, however, 
not from the standpoint of its past, but as respects recent 
achievement and the hope of future progress, Politics can 
hardly maintain its position of priority. Recent years 
have witnessed remarkable development in Political Econ- 
omy. Theories of a progressive industrial society are 
taking the place of the doctrine of a hopelessly closed circle 
of the English classical school. Something akin to the 
spirit of exuberance which characterizes Condorcet’s famous 
account of human progress pervades the writings of econo- 
mists of the most opposite tendencies; for example, Mr. 
Wells and Professor Patten. ‘‘The field of Dynamic 
Economics,’’ Professor Clark declares in a recent review, 
‘is unlimited, and each pioneer work that occupies a part of 
it has the effect of making the whole field seem larger.’’ We 
know not whether the expectations of the new school will be 
completely realized, but the wide-reaching importance of a 
new mode of viewing economic phenomena, both in the field 
of governmental policy and in respect to education, is patent. 
Sociology, again, although just getting on its feet, not 


* THE ELEMENTS OF PoLitics. By HENRY SIDGWICK, author of ‘‘ The Methods 
of Ethics" and “‘ The Principles of Political Economy.” Pp. xxxii. and 632. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
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content with modifying our ideas of the present, may well 
introduce a correspondingly radical alteration in our manner 
of viewing the past; in particular, the long-recognized 
method of treating historical events.* 

Politics, on the contrary, exhibits neither the vivacious 
confidence of extreme youth nor the emulation of develop- 
ing manhood, but rather the dull plodding indifference of 
decay. The conditions which would naturally be regarded 
as the primary incentives to active political speculation—viz., 
those present during a period of active constitutional reform— 
have undoubtedly prevailed during the past century to a 
much greater extent abroad than with us. Unprecedented 
changes have occurred during that time in the constitutions 
of all of the European states, and it may safely be said that 
our form of government antedates by fifty years that of every 
other civilized nation. Other reasons might doubtless be ad- 
duced to explain our extreme conservatism, but it remains an 
indisputable fact that little has been added to our theory of 
politics since it received its classical formulation in the 
writings of Hamilton and his associates at the end of the 
last century. These theories have doubtless been rendered 
more precise in their practical application, and one great 
question relating to the nature of the Federation has subse- 
quently received an authoritative answer. But our political 
speculation has confined itself to a narrow field. The science 
of Politics has been at a practical standstill in this country 
for a hundred years and the Federalist still retains an undis- 
puted place as our great work in this field. A reference to 
the lists of courses offered in our colleges affords a striking 
proof of the general indifference to Politics as a science. 
Aside from an occasional course in the constitutional history 
of the United States, or a superficial consideration of the 
text of our constitution, little will be found which could fall 
under this head. Yet Politics ought obviously to rank with 
Political Economy, the systematic treatment of which is 
coming to be so conspicuous a feature of our college curricula. 


* See, for example, Gumplowicz, Sociologie u. Politik : 1892. 
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The recent appearance of several notable works on politics 
would seem however to betoken the beginning of a change. | 
Three distinguished scholars have within a year or two oa 
lished extensive treatises in this department. It is but a rea- 
sonable hope that the existing indifference or, what amounts 
to much the same thing, the unreasoning and exaggerated 
faith in the perfection of existing institutions shall give way 
to an awakened interest and desire for advance. 

In the work before us the author has not sought to pro- — 
pound and establish any new principles not recognized in 
ordinary political thought and discussion. His aim, he 
tells us, ‘‘is merely to render somewhat more precise the ~ 
principles that I find commonly recognized, and to make > 
their application to particular cases as clear and consistent 
, as possible,’’ (pp. 33, 34). This plan has been carried out in a fa 
a perfectly consistent and self-abnegating manner. The 
reader is constantly struck with the successful reproduction 
of prevailing sentiment untinged by personal preference. 
To the future historian the work will be of inestimable 
value as a perfect mirror of prevailing political opinion 
among English speaking people during this epoch. It will 
-. not be necessary for him to gather his data and form his > 
opinion from the passing references and hints of those hold- _ 
ing a brief for special causes. He will find his section on 
the ‘‘ Political Ideas at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” 
a needing perhaps a little condensation but otherwise ready 
. for the printer. No one it ought in fairness to be said is 
more fully aware of the relativity of what he has written 


| 


said later. 
The proofs of the entire work were read by both Mr. — 
James Bryce and Professor A. V. Dicey. The author cheer- 
fully admits that, in consequence of the criticism of his 
oy? friends, several chapters were subsequently added, enlarged 
Or almost entirely re-written. Professor Sidgwick’s thought- 


fulness in this respect will be especially appreciated by our 
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countrymen. After the mistakes of Bagehot and the 
grotesque misconceptions of our institutions to be found in 
Maine’s Popular Government, the revision by two such care- 
ful students of our constitution must prove at least re- 
assuring. 

The work falls into two nearly equal parts, one concerned 
mainly with the functions of government, which must logi- 
cally be considered before taking up its structure in the 
second part. The functions discussed, include not only the 
domestic concerns but the external policy of the State as 
well. In the latter division the writer declares himself 
under especial obligation to Hall’s standard treatise upon 
International Law. Part II. is supplemented by several 
chapters which relate to the important question of the control 
of the people over government, the place of party in the 
political system, etc. 

Professor Sidgwick begins with a consideration of the 
Scope and Method of Politics, devoting an all too brief chap- 
ter to this important inquiry. While a model of concise 
exposition this short chapter might well have been greatly 
expanded. The question meets us on the very threshold, 
which has in the field of economics given rise to such general 
discussion during the past decade, degenerating in Germany 
even into bitter personal strife, viz., that of method. In 
politics are we to reach our conclusions primarily by a 
resort to historical study, interrogating the experience of 
other times and other peoples, or may we find in the habits 
and proclivities of the individual and the race the data upon 
which to base the science? In short, shall the method in 
politics be inductive or deductive ? 

Professor Sidgwick has defined his aim to be the setting 
forth ‘‘in a systematic manner the general notions and 
principles which we use in ordinary political reasoning."’ 
‘* Now ordinary political reasonings,’’ he continues, ‘‘ have 
some practical aim in view; to determine whether either 
the constitution or the action of government ought to be 
modified in a certain proposed manner. Hence the primary | 
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- aim of our study must be similarly practical. We must en- 
ez deavor to determine what ought to be so far as it depends on 
_ the constitution and action of government, as distinct from 
what is or has been.’’ Hence he denies that ‘‘any results 
attained by the study of the history of political societies can | 
be directly or decisively applied to answer the questions 
with which we are here primarily concerned.’’ ‘The author, 
after assigning other reasons—notably the essential progress 
of society which renders past experience unavailable—for 
_ regarding the historical method as of distinctly secondary im- 
portance, proceeds to assert and maintain his adhesion to a_ 
‘*‘method mainly deductive.’’ ‘‘We must assume,’’ he 
holds, ‘‘ certain general characteristics of man and his cir- 
-cumstances—characteristics belonging not to mankind uni- 
versally, but to civilized man in the most advanced stage of 
his development ; and we must consider what laws and in- 
_ stitutions are likely to conduce most to the well-being of an 
aggregate of such beings living in social relations. Accord- | 
ing to this method, Politics is not based primarily upon his- 
c tory, but on Psychology; the fundamental assumptions in 
our political reasonings consist of certain propositions as to 
_ human motives and tendencies, which are derived primarily 
from the ordinary experience of civilized life, though they 
_ find adequate confirmation in the facts of the current and 
- recent history of our own and other civilized countries. 
These propositions, it should be observed, are not put for- 
— ward as exactly or universally true, even of contemporary civil- 
_ ized man; but only as sufficiently near the truth for practical 
purposes.’’ As examples of such truths he cites the propo- 
sition: ‘‘ Of two individuals with equal fortunes, he that has 
the most wealth has the greatest chance of happiness.’’ 
And ‘Each person is the only safe guardian of his own 
_ ‘rights and interests.’’ The position here taken, although 
doubtless capable of much more systematic defence than the 
C- author has attempted in the few pages devoted to the sub- 
_ ject, certainly tempts an attack on at least two sides from | 
a the historical school militant. One may deny, in the first 
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place, the completeness of his definition of the aim of practi- 
cal politics as simply the determination of what ought to be. - 

And, in the second place, his conception of the historical — 
method suggests criticism. 

The practical aim of ordinary political reasoning Mr. _ 
Sidgwick confines to the decision ‘‘ whether either the cn- _ 
stitution or the action of government ought to be modified in 
a certain proposed manner.’’ But is this the whole problem ? 

Is there not an initiatory step which is neglected or perhaps 
assumed here, namely, the very practical one of originating 

the modifications to be accepted or rejected? Isit not often 
apparent to everyone that the action of the government is Sil 
defective and ought to be modified when no remedy for the _ 
obvious evil suggests itself? In short, are not a widening of — 
the horizon, an awakening of the mind of the legislator to 
heretofore unthought of combinations, a certain freedom of _ 
speculation, primary desiderata in progress and reform, as_ 
much as the faculty of determining the expediency of a pro- | 
posed modification in the action or constitution of govern- _ 
ment? With this enlarged conception of the scope of prac- 
tical politics in mind let us turn again to the method. Is _ 
there not besides the historical and deductive methods x. 
species of fertium quid—the study, namely, of contemporary 
comparative politics? 

It is well to distinguish this last source of political en- 
lightenment from the historical method as usually under- 
stood, although in strict logic there can of course be no satis- 
factory line of separation drawn. It is an aspect of the histori- ; 
cal method which has no more in common with the hazy and 
practically valueless references to the organization of the 
Achaian League, the decay of the Roman Empire or the cor- 

- porate organization of the middle ages than the numbering 
of the tribes of Israel has to do with modern statistics. And . 
yet it is the supposed broad generalizations based upon the 
experience of centuries that too often are regarded as the 
very essence of the historical method. This confusion _ 
would easily serve to depreciate, if not altogether destroy, 
[216] 
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- in the eyes of many the value of the inductive method, caus- 
ing its relegation to a distinctly inferior place in our reason- 
ings. Circumstances, however, which restrict the practical 
value—the suggestiveness, of the historical method as ordi- 
narily conceived lose much of their force in the case of exist- 
ing political societies struggling with essentially the same 
_ great industrial and social problems. Radical differences of 
- environment, of national character and traditions undoubt- 
edly exist, nevertheless the increased clearness of insight 
and fertility of expedient which would result from an active 
interest in, and working knowledge of the progress of other 
_ contemporary nations is almost incalculable. The poor, for 
- example, are not alone always with us, but with the Eng- 
lish, French and Germans as well. Can we, for instance, © 
rationally and conscientiously dismiss, with a sneering refer- 
ence to ‘‘ paternalism,’’ the whole great system of Working- 
men’s Insurance in Germany? While the Hatch Bill | 
occupies us on this side of the Atlantic the German periodi- 
cals are full of the Borsenfrage. 

This is practically an unworked field. Years of devotion 
and study with prolonged residence abroad are required of 
one who would bring this knowledge to his countrymen. 
But could it not be safely predicted for the conclusions to be | 
_ derived from such study that they would have at least the | 
- conditioned value which Mr. Sidgwick modestly claims for 

those reached deductively ? If not to be regarded ‘‘as ex- 

actly or universally true’’ would they not be “‘ sufficiently 
near the truth for practical purposes?’’ Would they not, 
above all, be suggestive ? 
The functions of government are treated by the author 7 
with perfect consistency from a utilitarian standpoint. A 
general, if not universal assent may be claimed, he thinks, 
_ for the principle ‘‘that the true standard and criterion by 
_ which right legislation is to be distinguished from wrong is 
 conduciveness to the general ‘good’ or ‘welfare.’ And 
probably the majority of persons would agree to interpret oe 
the ‘good’ or ‘ welfare’ of the community to mean, in 
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the last analysis, the happiness of the individual human __ 
beings who compose the community ; provided that we take ¥ 
into account not only the human beings who are actually 
living but those who are to live hereafter,’ (p. 34). The hap- 
piness of the governed community is thus assumed through 
the nine succeeding chapters as the ultimate end of legislation. 

A much more vital question relating to the functions of | 
government, and one discussed in the most admirable spirit of y 
impartiality by the writer is that which involves the conflict- 
ing claims of individualism, paternalism andsocialism. In his. 
careful attempt to define these three much misused terms the | 
author deserves the grateful recognition of every friend of _ 
clear thinking, and it certainly will not be out of place to q 
reproduce briefly his formal distinction. On considering 
the different ways in which the happiness of individuals | 
may be promoted by laws, two fundamental distinctions are 
apparent. (1) ‘‘In the first place legal control may be _ 
exercised in the interest of the person controlled, or of other _ 
persons ; the government may either aim at making each of 
the individuals to whom its commands are addressed promote _ 


his own happiness better than he would without interference, 
or they may aim at making his conduct more conducive _ 
to the happiness of others. So far as the former is the 
avowed aim of government, its control resembles that | 
properly exercised by a father over hischildren : accordingly __ 
this kind of governmental interference is commonly spoken © 


of as ‘ paternal.’’’ (2) When we come, however, to con-— 
sider the control by the state of the individual’s action in the | 
interest of others the second distinction isclear. ‘‘ The services 
which an individual is legally bound to render to others may © 
be positive or negative; they may consist in doing useful 
acts, or in forbearing to do mischievious acts.’’ ‘‘ The re- | 
quirement that one sane adult, apart from contract or _ 

_ claim to reparation, shall contribute positively by money or 
services to the support of others’’ the author proposes to ~ 
call ‘‘ socialistic.” The doctrine, on the other hand, “that 
government should leave the terms of positive social co-opera- 
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- tion to be settled by private agreement among the persons 

- co-operating—in short, that what one sane adult is legally 
compelled to render to others should be merely the negative 
service of non-interference, . . . provided that we 
include in the notion of non-interference the obligation of 
remedying or compensating for mischief intentionally or care- 
_lessly caused by his acts ’’—is currently known as “‘ Indi- 
 vidualism.’’ In view of the fact that ‘‘ the legislation of 
modern civilized communities . . . isinthe main framed 
on an individualistic basis’’ and recognizing the existence 
of an important school of political thinkers who are of 
opinion that the coercive interference of government should 
be strictly limited to the application of this principle, Pro- 
_ fessor Sidgwick proceeds in the succeeding chapters on 
Property, Contract, Inheritance, Remedies for Wrong, and 

Prevention of Mischief, to trace the chief characteristics of a 
system of law based upon the consistent application of this 

doctrine. 

: While accepting the individualistic policy in general the 
_ writer does not hesitate to point out inconsistencies in the 
theory and difficulties which forbid its strict application. 

- His consideration of socialistic and ‘‘ paternal’’ legislation 

exhibits a philosophic fairness quite refreshing in view 

of the heated discussions of these topics into which some 
of our best thinkers have allowed themselves to be drawn. 

In regard to paternal interference, he believes that when 
strong empirical grounds are brought forward for admitting 

a particular practical exception to the principle of individual- 
_ ism, it would be unreasonable to reject it merely on account of 
the established general presumption in favor of /atsser faire. 
Socialism is a somewhat slippery term, but may be 
defined as a system of legislation whose primary aim is not, 

_ asin the case of ‘‘ paternal’’ regulations, the welfare of the 

_ particular individual restrained, but of the whole society of 
_ which he is a member, (p. 137). Strict individualism is 

based, as Professor Sidgwick points out, upon two assump- 

tions. For even if it be granted that men “ may be expected 
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to discover and aim at their own interests better than govern- 
ment will do this forthem, . . . it by no means follows 
that an aggregate of persons, seeking each his own interest 
in the most intelligent and active manner possible, is there- 
fore certain to realize the greatest attainable happiness for 
the aggregate."’ A complete argument for /aisser faire 
requires that the truth of the second as well as that of the 
first proposition be substantiated. The author accepts, how- 
ever, both these premises, and the socialistic interference 
which he justifies in Chapter X. is conceived, he states, 
‘‘merely as a supplementary and subordinate element in a 
system mainly individualistic.’’ A number of pages are 
devoted to ‘‘ Socialism,’’ used in the sense of a redistribution 
of wealth benefiting the poor at the expense of the rich, and 
to various methods which tend to mitigate the harsher in- 
equalities. ‘‘So far,’’ the author holds, ‘‘as the com- 
munity, acting through its government, can equalize op- 
portunities, without doing harm in any other way, such 
interference actually gives greater scope for the admitted 
advantages of the individualistic system to be attained.”’ 

We cannot touch on the more detailed consideration of 
individual cases where much of the interest of the book lies. 
Enough, it is hoped, has been said to give a general notion 
of the author’s point of view and method in discussing the 
general principles of legislation. 

In spite, however, of the general clearness and fairness 
which characterize this discussion of the functions of 
government, one leaves it with a deep sense of its incomplete- 
ness and its want of finality. Political speculation lingers 
behind a developing society. We thus find the causes tending 
towards a more complete social organization ignored. How 
long are we to neglect in our treatises on government the 
unprecedented changes of the last half century, for example, 
the revolution in the means of communication? Professor 
Sidgwick simply reports progress, or better, the absence of 
progress. We look in vain for any indication of the path 
upon which we must advance. 
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Somewhat more than one-fourth of the entire volume — 
relates to the constitution of government in a simple or > 
unitary state. This contains, besides a preliminary con- _ 
sideration of the doctrine of the division of powers, chapters 
upon the Legislature, Executive and Judiciary, with their 
inter-relations, as well as a separate chapter upon two 
chambers and their functions. 

The crudeness of the prevailing conception of the separation 
of powers and its philosophical untenableness is not entirely 
- overlooked by the author. His characteristic conclusion is : 
“Tt seems clear that the separation of governmental func- 
tions among the organs which we have distinguished as 
legislative, executive, and judicial, cannot, from the nature 
of the case, be complete, notwithstanding the strong general 
_ reasons that we have seen for establishing it,’’ (p. 352). 

_And here it may be noticed that the writer seems entirely to 
have neglected the abundant literature of this subject exist- 
- ing in French, and especially in German. In the writings 
of Laband, Gneist, Jellineck, Rosin, Haenel, and others, 

the relation of the several organs of government has received 
the most careful consideration. The conditions in the Ger- 
man Empire have precipitated this discussion, which takes 
_ its most practical form in the endeavor to establish a canon © 
governing this relation, at once philosophically consistent, 
and yet politically admissible in its actual application. 

The existence of an elaborate system of administration _ 
_ and the strikingly subordinate position of the judiciary in 

the German system both tend to turn the discussion into 
_ very different channels from those it would naturally follow 
in England and the United States. Experience in France, 
_ too, especially the arguments advanced for and against the 
repeal, in 1870, of the law relating to the privileged position 

of government officials deserve attention. 

The chapter on Federal and other Composite States is 
superficial and unsatisfactory. In it the same want of ac- 
-quaintance with everything beyond England and the United 
_ $tates, which characterizes the whole book, is apparent. A — 
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familiarity with the order of things in Germany would, we 
may venture to suggest, have produced a very different expo- 
sition of the subject. For there, a Federal system has sponta- 
neously developed in which, it may almost be said, one and 
all of the cherished rules for the organization of a Federal 
State which English and American writers have so often 
laid down, are utterly ignored. No better illustration exists 
of the weakness of the method ‘‘ mainly deductive’’ which 
is followed by Professor Sidgwick and which is at bottom 
but a system of zmperfect induction, unconsciously pursued. 
The ‘‘ general characteristics of man and his circumstances 
. . . belonging not to mankind universally, but to civilized 
man in the most advanced stage of his development,’’ (p. 8) 
include in reality only those of the English and their politi- 
cal descendants. 

The Federal system, for example, as it exists in the 
United States is no more zormal, no more an inevitable 
outcome of the general characteristic of civilized man in the 
most advanced stage of his development than is our custom 
of drinking soda water with ice cream in it, or of the addic- 
tion of the Italians to polenta. The work before us might 
therefore be more correctly entitled ‘‘ The Elements of Eng- 
lish and American Politics.’’ 

The criticism here made applies unfortunately to ‘all or 
very nearly all of our literature in this field. It can only be 
corrected by a much more thorough and intimate knowledge 
of other and different systems than our own. No simple 
perusal of the text of a foreign constitution will suffice. 
We must read the debates in the Constitutional Conventions, 
as well as the domestic treatises upon existing institutions. 
The newspapers ought not to escape us. Lastly we must 
actively sympathize with the other branches of the human 
race in their struggle towards a higher plane and a more 
perfect political organization. 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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- PREVENTIVE LEGISLATION IN RELATION TO 
CRIME. 


The true object of Municipal Law is to accomplish the 
ends of justice. In this country—consciously or uncon- 
‘sciously—the constitutions have been formulated with that 

_ portion of the Declaration of Independence in view which 
declares that all men are created equal, and to each attaches 
‘as inalienable rights the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 

suit of happiness. 

They are equal in their creation. Each is conceived and 
born of the force attendant upon the operation of the same 
_ physiological laws. Each is born to the earth. If the 
environments of one individual at the time of conception 
and up to birth, and the new environments after birth, are 

such that he has less capacity than another has to use the 
opportunities within his reach ; or, if the opportunities into 

_ which he is born are less favorable than are those that sur- 

round another, the right to natural birth-equalities remains. 


_ Each may provide for life, enjoy such liberty, and seek to _ 


- secure substantial happiness to the extent of his ability, not 
obstructing any other in the same pursuit. The happiness 
must be substantial and not chimerical ; such as will tend to — 
preserve life, liberty, and happiness for all as well as for 
a each. It is in the laws of creation, in a right to enough of © 
earth to enjoy life and liberty and in the use of such oppor- 
tunities as come to them to the extent of their capacity 
equally with others, that individuals are equal; not in 
_ capacity. As soon as one begins to infringe on the rights 
_ of another, or seeks to obstruct him in the enjoyment of his 
rights, inequality begins. The earth is large enough and — 
_has productive elements enough to support all who come 
into it, if each uses his ofportunities judiciously; and 
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among the opportunities to be so used is the procreation of 
the race. Injudicious use of opportunities in any relation 
brings inequality, and injustice results. This applies to 
government as well as to persons. 

The true purpose of legislation should be, the formulation 
of such laws as will prevent—as far as is possible—such in- 
judicious use of opportunities by each individual in provid- 
ing for life, in exercising liberty, and in seeking substantial 
happiness, as will hinder others in their rights; and in this 
way tend to preserve equality. Men have injudiciously used 
opportunities and have infringed on the rights of others 
until inequalities exist, and among the outgrowths have 
come criminals and crime. Not to establish justice, but to 
preserve public order, the Law has sought to vindicate jus- 
tice by vengeance on the perpetrators of injustice, by inflic- 
tion of penalties as punishment ; and when the infliction is 
complete to turn the offender loose among his fellows, 
regardless of his disposition toward the preservation of 
equality of rights; whether his impulses are to thenceforth 
do justice or injustice. 

Under the social conditions and the laws as they are, the 
convicts for crime number about one in a little over seven 
hundred of population, and the cminals number one in 
about four hundred. In the metropolitan centres they 
number one in less than three hundred. But far more 
appalling than this is the increase in the savagery that 
attends the commission of crimes, as well as the reckless 
boldness displayed by criminals, and the helplessness of 
peaceable individuals in all cases, and of the public in many 
cases, to defend or protect themselves. Neither the person 
of man, woman, or child, or the property of individuals or 
of government, is safe anywhere at any time. A com- 
paratively small per cent. of the perpetrators of offences are 
apprehended, convicted, and subjected to the legal penalties. 
Forty years ago there was about one criminal in 3500 of 
population ; and the amazing increase to the present propor- 
tion imperatively demands immediate and vigorous action to 
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find the causes and remove them, if we are to enjoy any- 
thing of the inalienable rights to which we are born and 
which we can retain only by a judicious exercise of them. 
_ Statistics gives us arrests and convictions ; but that does not 
give us more than one-tenth of the numbers who violate the 
laws. There is an undercurrent, floating thousands of of- 
fenders, of which evidence, legally available, only occasion- 
ally comes to the surface. 
‘The words ‘‘individual liberty,’’ ‘‘ personal liberty,”’ 
“the rights of the individual,’’ etc., may mean something 
_ or nothing, depending on the conditions in connection with 
_ which we use them. The law itself pays little attention to 
them under some conditions; under some others if allows 
them to be so construed as to destroy justice and overturn 
the public order. In this latter construction there exists a 
- fallacy, and overwhelming danger if it be persisted in. 
Formerly, severe penalties were inflicted. Recently, 
- educational means—a sort of university course even—has 
been adopted for some convicts in some localities ; but crime 
has not decreased under either method. We can look to the 
_ law only for relief and protection, and the law can afford it 
~ only by dealing with conditions as they actually exist, no 
matter what has created the conditions. The causes of 
existing conditions relating to crime will be found in the 
. conditions themselves (paradoxical though it sounds to say 
it), and the law must so deal with the conditions as to 
- remove the causes if there is to be any decrease in criminals 
- andcrimes. Mr. W. P. Andrews, in the October* Forum, 
_ advocates a return to severe penalties—to the vengeful 
element that will make the convict suffer, in place of the 
-rose-water methods of the so-called reformatories. 

In the January Forum Mr. Warren F. Spaulding replies, 
and in the Forum for April Mr. Andrews replies to him. 
‘While able and educational, neither article is fundamental. 

It is a self-evident fact that no sewer can be cleaned by 
: Standing at the outlet and trying to purify the sewage, so 
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long as the inlet is supplied with a constantly-increasing 
quantity. No more can crime be reduced by punishing or 
trying to reform criminals so long as conditions exist that 
procreate criminals and crime faster than the law can arrest, 
and either punish or reform them. While we dispose of 
those existing and to exist in the best manner we can, public 
safety lies only in formulating and enforcing laws to remove 
the sources from which criminals and crimes come. 

This presents the inquiry, What are those sources ? 

The most prolific can be found in Class-Legislation, creat- 
ing inequality in social and political conditions, and in unre- 
stricted and unrestrained marriage among those who are 
wholly unfit to enter into the relation, or to perform the 
duties to offspring or society which that relation entails upon 
them. The offspring either inherits a criminal mentality, or 
one with defective moral perception, or it is born into an 
environment that creates one, or both. The law not only 
permits but aids in keeping open this source, and generaily, 
it neglects to remove the offspring of the vicious and depraved 
from the care and training of the parents, as it should do, 
and so prevent their being reared to lives of crime, or so reared 
that crime is a natural result. The fallacious distinctions 
made by the law itself as to the ‘‘ rights of the individual,’’ in 
dealing with persons and conditions, as well as in the disposi- 
tion it makes of the defective classes, creates conditions that 
lead directly to increase in the numbers in those classes, and 
to all the evils and disorders that flow from them. 

What is a criminal? One afflicted with moral obliquity 
of vision. One who, no matter what may be his apparent 
condition of bodily health, has such an anatomical and 
physiological arrangement of organs, as produces a per- 
verted moral perception, or fails to produce any of sufficient 
strength to enable him to avoid offence. No matter how 
clear his perceptions may be, he lacks will power to keep 
him honest. He is the victim of a constitutional disease, 
which can be removed only by such aconstitutional revolution 
as will give him moral perception with will power to be 
[226] 
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guided by it. He acquired what he has either by birth and 
subsequent environment, or by environment alone. As to 
him it is immaterial which. No matter when it manifests 
itself the defect is normal. He is dangerous to others from 
fe the time of offence onward ; and the law should isolate him 
from society and make him harmless and useful. There are 
~ occasional and accidental offenders who are not really crimi- 
nals, whose final disposition should depend on the facts in the 
special case; but with others, and the great majority, 
whether they should ever have liberty again should depend 
on whether a physical revolution occurs that gives them a 
- moral perception that will prompt them to observe order, and 
a will power to obey the law. As to the source from 
which the criminal comes, the law should remove or pro- 
hibit it as far as human effort can avail. First, prohibit mar- 
riage by a known criminal, and others unfit for the relation ; 
second, remove children from the custody of parents whose 
care will create, or whose environment lead to, criminal 
_ mentality, or practices that prevent, or pervert, or destroy 
moral perception. 
How can the law prevent improper marriages? Just 
as it prevents marriage between near relations, the feeble 
_ minded, the insane, those under legal age, etc. The liberty 
of thg individual is not regarded by the law where the public 
peace or welfare is concerned or menaced, and the law looks 
only to prevention. Where children are neglected or cruelly 
treated, the law can take them from their parents and put 
- them in some proper custody. Where surety of the peace 
is prayed, the threatening offender goes under bond or into 
jail. When a boat or boiler is unsafe, the owner is enjoined 
is - from using it until made safe. When a married person com- 
mits felony, the other party may have the contract annulled. 
_ The law forbids and limits the sale of spirits, in anticipation 
_ that crime may be found lurking in the glass, and in many 
_ Ways personal rights are restricted. With equal right may 
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and to that end may establish a special board for inquest, 
as to applicants and license to marry, with ample powers, 
as it may and does in case of epidemics, markets, stock- 
yards, explosives, illuminants, provisions, contagious 
diseases, and many other cases where the public needs 
protection. 

Personal liberty should be a conditional right—something 
to be enjoyed by the citizen on condition that he observes 
the public order, helps to maintain it, and exercises his 
citizen franchises according to law. If he makes a breach 
of the conditions, he should forfeit the right to liberty ; be 
at once deprived of it, and be shut away from society and 
put into the service of the State; as a condition brought 
upon himself by himself; not as a punishment, or for ven- 
geance, but as the legitimate operation of moral and politi- 
cal force put into operation by his own voluntary act, with 
knowledge beforehand. In this connection, the State cannot 
properly be required to consider his want of moral percep- 
tion. If he has in him the elements of danger and has 
manifested it by crime, whether the cause be negative or 
positive, the danger is there, and that is ample cause for his 
isolation. It would be just as proper for the law to permit 
a defective and dangerous steam boiler to be pushed to the 
full capacity of a sound one in a public place, on the plea 
that the boiler is not to be blamed for being defective and 
dangerous, as to allow a defective and dangerous human 
machine to be so used by others, or to so act himself, as to 
injure or endanger others because he is not in fault for being 
defective. Pity and favors may be extended to him when 
put where he is no longer dangerous to the peace and order 
of the State; but the defective condition ought not to be con- 
sidered a moment in the question of his removal from the 
public. 

Under existing laws—generally—any one can marry. 
License is issued for the asking, and judicial and clerical 
dignitaries under its permission give vitality to the contract 
of marriage. The law regards marriage as only a contract. 
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_ Under sanction of law the parties can become the parents of 
offspring without any regard to their condition or fitness, 
physical, mental, social or pecuniary ; and generally, the 

more unfit they are the more numerous are their offspring. 
The law is careful of life, limb and health, in many cases, as 
_ [have said ; in licensing pilots ; clearing ships and boats for 
passengers; the health of towns and cities; the erection 
and sanitation of buildings ; the licensing and regulation of 
markets; the running of trains; the storage and sale of 
- dangerous compounds ; in licensing druggists and doctors ; 
and in many other ways. Special boards of officials are 
charged with looking after and enforcing the law and prose- 
cuting offenders. Even to hold some offices persons must 
undergo examination, prove a clear record, give bond and 
take an oath. ‘To become a soldier and serve Government in 
_ learning how to kill people and destroy property according to | 

_ discipline, one must be examined, found to be sound of body 
- and mind, and take anoath. To be buried when dead often 
requires a permit from acompetent authority after an examina- 

tion. In case of contagious disease the burial must be private. 
_ Insome cases the authorities take sole charge of the disposition 
of the dead. 7 be qualified to bestow life and care for it, is 
more important than to know how to destroy it. To prevent 
continuing injury to generations is of more importance than 

_ to prevent temporary injury to individuals. 
Think of any position known to human society or human 
action, and the mind can fix itself upon none so important 
to the individual, to society and to government, as is that of 
parent and the responsible head of a family. No act recog- 

4 nized hy the lawis of such importance as that of marriage. 
Why, then, should not the State be proportionately careful 

_ of life and limb as it is in other cases? With a soldier, for 

_ instance, the contract runs only five years. The Government 
_ might have to keep him in hospital all the time, but that is 

_ improbable. It keeps him under discipline all the time, 

whether he is in hospital or on duty. But the law will 
license the soldier—or any other man—for the asking, to 
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enter into a contract with a woman /or /ife, under which he © 
will be without restraint, and he may burden the State with — 
deformed, diseased, demented, pauperized progeny, and 
through them taint whole generations, if he be unfit fora __ 
parent. What logic, justice, common sense or true liberty 
can there be in failing or refusing to have examinations and 
assurance of fitness, and refuse a license to the unfit in the 
most important case, and enforce it in the least important ? > 

Two reasons are given. One, that it would be an infringe- 
ment of personal right ; and the other, that it would increase 
the social evil. Further it is said, it would be humiliating — ’ 
to submit to examination. Would it? We submit to it in a 
one way before we can vote, or serve on a jury, and in every 
way on entering a naval or military school, and in many 
other cases. Persons who are at all fit to marry and be- 
come parents have nothing to fear. Those who are unfit 
have no right in any sense to burden the public or bring into 
life tainted offspring. That pleais groundless. The social = 
evil can be restrained largely by a license system includinga _ 
special board of examiners and health, and a special police, | 
to regulate and keep the licensees within legal limits. A 
board to attend to this special duty—licensing—has never. 
been tried under a special system, but only under super- Z 
vision of the general police, and for that reason has not been | 
successful. Under a competent board of health and a special 
police for the express purpose, as part of a license system— 
entirely separate from the general board of health and © 
police,—the evil can be largely regulated and deprived of 
many dangerous and vicious elements now having full 
liberty. It being impossible to suppress it, it should be regu- 
lated as far as human laws can do it. 

So can a like board, to investigate as to applicants for 
license to marry, limit and restrain largely the marriage of 
unfit persons. There is no crime known that is more 
heinous than to bring into the world a child affected with 
incurable disease, physical or mental; and this includes 
those subject to hereditary taint from idiocy, insanity, crim 
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inality, epilepsy, inebriety, scrofula, and vicious diseases, as 
well as those whose parents are immediately affected. 
There is no act more immoral than to assume the responsi- 
bilities of husband and wife, being unfit for the relation, and 
unable to properly perform the duties it imposes. Persons 
violating the provisions that should be made and marrying 
without examination and license, or cohabiting without mar- 
riage, or becoming parents of children viciously diseased, or 
of illegitimate children—all being offences that could not be 
concealed—should be dealt with as other criminals. They 
should forfeit liberty, be removed from society, be imprisoned 
and kept at industries for the State. Offenders would be 
largely in the minority, the majority would rule, and the 
disposition to offend grow less, when offence and detection 
meant civil death, with resurrection dependent on complete 
reformation. 

It has been objected that these suggestions cannot be 
carried out, because enough prisons could not be built to 
hold the offenders ; and if they could be, there would be 
more people on the inside than on the outside. That is a 
pessimistic view. It would take some years to bring the 
general opinion and legislation to the requisite standard, but 
they would gradually and certainly reach it, if the effort be 
once begun and persisted in, and men would wonder why it 
had not been done sooner. Like all radical reforms it would 
meet opposition, but being based on truth it would progress, 
and the common mind only needs to comprehend it to make 
it a fact accomplished. As it progressed asylums and 
prisons would decrease in population, and moral force would 
aid legal force. ‘The change would be nothing like as radi- 
cal as the change from polygamy to monogamy has been, or 
from religious despotism to freedom of conscience. 

Common sense and common observation leave little if any 
doubt that if it once comes to be understood that an act of 
crime will operate to forfeit liberty and the offender will pass 
out from among his fellows to prison walls and to labor for 
the State, with no right to return, and that henceforth his 
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world will be within the prison walls, men will be cautious : 
evil impulses will be held more in restraint. Not one crime 
would be committed where a hundred are now. Restoration 
to liberty might come on conditions, but the conduct to create 
the conditions would be very largely a complete reformation. 

Penalties never have prevented and never will prevent 
crime, except in occasional individual instances. Largely, 
they are a barrier to reform when the State attempts to inflict 
them. Unlimited commitment disposes of the criminal, 
guards against progeny from him, decreases public danger 
in both directions, and offers guarantees for the future as 
against each one shut away; while it makes the offender 
useful, gives him opportunity to reform, and he can again 
have liberty if reformed. 

There is universal advocacy of education and reliance 
upon it as the certain source of ethical force ; as the univer- 
sal panacea for all kinds of social and political disorder. 
Let us consider it briefly in connection with our subject. 

Giving one an education, without giving him a practical 
knowledge how to use it as it is acquired, is a mere cram- 
ming. Education of a person of vicious mentality, unless 
it can be made to build upa dominant and active moral per- 
ception, is like stuffing with decaying food an already putre- 
fying object. Education of one who has no moral perception 
or moral sense, while intellectual perception in other respects 
may be active, is like using a handsome but defective cannon 
in a battery, with the best explosives; or a dangerous com- 
pound in a chemical process without the proper apparatus to 
secure safety. It is playing with fire in a powder magazine, 
or sharpening the claws and filing the teeth of the man- 
eating tiger, against the coming of hunger and a victim. 

As a cure, it cannot be relied on. As an experiment, it is 
a necessity. First, to demonstrate whether the moral sense 
to rightly use it will be developed in its acquisition, so the 
subject will be a self-sustaining, orderly person, and if not, 
so he may be more useful to the State in the confinement to 
which it must subject him for safety if disorderly. Educa- 
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tion can only be a means to a right use of opportunities ; 
and such a use is the only means to a true civilization. 
Liberty is one of the opportunities; but a right to liberty, 
and such a use of it as will preserve public order, are counter- 
parts ; are interdependent. Without order, there can be no 
stable enjoyment of liberty. Therefore, the penalty of such 
abuse of liberty as disturbs order should be the forfeiture of 
the right to liberty. The law should be so made and should 
so operate. Education should be directed to the development 
of such mental balance as will induce and enable the 
recipient to so use liberty as to preserve order. And so of 
every other opportunity—use it to the most judicious ad- 
vantage for the individual and for the community as an 


aggregate. 

If, from ignorance or from want of moral perception or 
will power, or from vicious propensity, any one cannot avoid 
the wrong use of opportunities and disorder results, the 
motive goes for nothing—the result is dangerous—and the 
offender should be put out of the way where he can do no 
harm and can be made useful in his own support and that of 
his class. If the mental organization be such that it will 
receive education, and the education will create moral per- 
ception, and moral will to so apply it as to make the best use 
of opportunities in the struggle for life, liberty and happiness, 
: this constitutes civilization to the extent of the education. 

But if the mental organism be such that moral percep- 
tion and moral will are not created, the education will be a 
means to the creation of disorder more dangerous than comes 
from ignorance ; will give power to vicious propensities ; and 
will become a means to the destruction of civilization. In 
such a case liberty should be forfeited ; and the individual, 
under restraint, be made to put the education to the best use 
attainable as an apprentice to labor for the State. 

The word education covers all acquisition of knowledge, 
of whatever sort. The mechanical manipulations of a 
laborer, skilled or unskilled, are his education to the extent 
of his knowledge. Scholastic education opens the view to 
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wider knowledge, to more extended opportunities ; but it is 
not true education unless, in its acquisition, the way to apply 
it in the use of the opportunies disclosed by it is also taught 
and acquired as a part of the education. It is this ability 
to make practical use of knowledge, and this ethical force to 
reach moral ends in the use, that enables education to pro- 
duce civilization. Without such use, it becomes a means for 
producing the most dangerous criminals and cruel despotism. 

Unless the acquisition of broader and higher knowledge 
produces ethical perception and operative force, it must and 
will produce the opposite. We might as well try to drive 
back an advancing fog by fighting it with our fists, as to try 
by any means to check the currents of crime and the increas- 
ing numbers of offenders, paupers and other defectives, 
while maintaining conditions that produce them faster than 
we can dispose of them. 

Of course, there will be offenders and defectives as long as 
man exists. There will be cruelty and injustice, both in 
individuals and in legal methods. But there can be im- 
provements and ameliorations in conditions, effecting limita- 
tions and restraints, far beyond anything that can come of 
the conditions we permit and submit to now ; and with them 
would come clearer moral perceptions and greater sense of 
safety, with a truer education, and a higher civilization as 
the legitimate counterpart. 
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Amherst College.—Professor John B. Clark,* of Smith 
College, has been appointed Professor of Economics at Am- 
herst. He will for the present year do duty at both institu- 
tions, besides delivering a course of lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University. To the list of publications already given in a 
former number of the ANNALS should be added the essays : 

‘‘ Distribution as Determined by a Law of Rent.’ 
of Economics. April, 1891. 


Journal 


 Patten’s Dynamic Economics.’’ ANNALS, July, 1892. 


* _ “The Statics and Dynamics of Distribution.’’ /éid. January, 1892. 


Dr. Charles A. Tuttle has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and International Law at 


Amherst College. Prof. Tuttle was born at Hadley, 
Mass., in 1861, and graduated at Amherst in 1883. He was 
Principal of the High School at Ware, Mass., in 1883-4. 


In August of the latter year he went to Germany, where he 
studied economics, international law and general constitu- 
tional and administrative law, taking the degree of Ph. D. 
in those branches, zzsigni cum laude, in July, 1886. While 
in Germany Dr. Tuttle was appointed Instructor in Political 
Economy at Amherst and entered on his duties in Sep- 
tember, 1886. In 1887 International Law was added to Dr. 
Tuttle’s work, and since that date he has had entire charge 
of the work in his branches. He has published : 

‘‘The Wealth Concept. A Study in Economic Theory.’’ ANNALS 
@F THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
April, 1891. 

Bryn Mawr College.—Prof. Franklin H. Giddingst has 
been elected Professor of Social Science, and reelected Lec- 
turer on that subject at Columbia College. Prof. Giddings 
has been Associate Professor at Bryn Mawr for a number 
of years. 

* See ANNALS for October, 1890, p. 291. 


t See AnNaLs for September, 1891, p. 105. (Vol. II., p. 249.) 
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Harvard University.—-Professor Wm. J. Ashley of the 
University of Toronto has been appointed Professor of Eco- 
nomic History at Harvard University. Professor Ashley was 
born at London in 1860, and graduated at the University of 
Oxford in 1881. He was elected Fellow of Lincoln, and 
Lecturer in History at Lincoln and Corpus Christi Colleges. 
In 1888 he was appointed Professor of Political Economy 
and Constitutional History at the University of Toronto. 
He has published : 


‘James and Philip van Artevelde.’’ London. 1883. 

‘Introduction to English Economic History and 
Iondon. Part I., 1889. Part II., 1892. 

‘What is Political Science ?’’ Inaugural lecture. 

‘‘Early History of the English Woolen Industry.’’ Publications of 
American Economic Association. Vol. II., No. 4. 1887. 

“Character of Villein Tenure.’”” ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
\CADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. January, 18g!. 

“Destruction of the Village Community,’’ Fconomic Review. 


Theory.” 


Toronto, 1888, 


july, 1891. 


“ The Rehabilitation of Ricardo.” Economic Journal. Sept., 1891. 
Booth’s Panacea.” Political Science Quarterly. Sept., 1891. 
** Methods of Industrial Peace.”” Economic Review. July, 1892. 


Dr. Charles Gross, who has for the past four years held 
the position of Instructor in History at Harvard University, 
has recently been appointed Assistant Professor. He was 
born in Troy, N. Y., February 10, 1857. He acquired his 
preparatory education in the public schools of Troy and 
entered Williams College, where he graduated in 1878. 
After teaching a year in Troy Academy, Dr. Gross went 
abroad for nine years. The period 1879-83 he spent in 
Germany and France, studying at the Universities of Leipzig, 
Berlin, Géttingen, Munich and Paris, receiving the degree 
of Ph. D. from the University of Gottingen in 1883. The 
succeeding four years, 1884-88, were spent in England in the 
investigation of municipal history. On the death of Pro- 
fessor Ernest Young, of Harvard, whose loss was so keenly 
felt by all who had enjoyed the benefit of his remarkably 
profound scholarship, the University was fortunate in secur- 
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ing Dr. Gross whose rare attainments and exceptional prepa- 
ration make him a worthy successor to Professor Young. 

His recent work on the Gild Merchant has been accorded 
a flattering reception on both sides of the water for its com- 
plete and scholarly treatment of the subject. 

Dr. Gross has contributed various papers to La Revue 
Historique, The English Historical Review, Antiquary, Nation, 
Political Science Quarterly, etc, THis chief works are : 

“Gilda Mercatoria.’’ Gottingen, 1883. 
“The Affiliation of Medizval Boroughs.’’ London, 1885. 
ST Exchequer of the Jews of England.’’ London, 1887. 

“The Gild Merchant.” London, 1890. 2 vols. 

‘*A Classified List of Books relating to British Municipal History.’’ 
Cambridge, U. S. A., 1891. 

‘‘ Translation of Lavisse’s Political History of Europe.’’ New York, 

Prof. F. W. Taussig has been elected Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard University. He was born in 1859 and 
took the degree of A. B. at Harvard in 1879. At the same 
institution, he took the degree of Ph. D. in 1883 and that 
of LL. B. in the Law School in 1886. In 1886 he was 
appointed Assistant Professor of Political Economy, which 
position he has held up to the present time. Prof. Taussig 
has been associated with Prof. Dunbar in editing the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. He has published : 

‘*Workmen’s Insurance in Germany.’ Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics. Oct., 1887, also Forum. Oct., 1889. 

_“ Tariff History of the United States, 1789-1888.’’ New York. 1885. 
“How the Tariff affects Wages.” Forum. Oct., 1888. 
- “Some Aspects of the Tariff Question.’’ Quarterly Journal of Evo- 
nomics, April, 1889. 
Silver Question in the United States.” /bid. April, 1890. 
“How the Silver Act Works.” Forum. Oct., 1890. 
ta Tariffa McKinley.”’ Giornale degli Economisti. Jan., 1891. 


“The McKinley Tariff Act.’ Economic Journal. June, 1891. 


“A Contribution to the Theory of Railway Rates.”” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. July, 1891. 
‘* Silver Situation in the United States.’’ Publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Vol. vii. No. 1. Jan., 1892. 
“Working of the Silver Act in the U.S.”’ Lconomic Journal. 


June, 1892. 
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Indiana University.—Professor John R. Commons,* of 
Oberlin, has been elected Professor of Political Economy, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the removal of Professor Ross} 
to Cornell. 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University.—Frederick C. Clark, 
of Ann Arbor, has resigned the position he has held in the 
City High School for the last four years, to accept the As- 
sistant Professorship of Political Science in the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. Dr. Clark was born at Princeton, 
Bureau Co., Illinois, August, 1865. Prepared at the Prince- 
ton and Ann Arbor High Schools, he entered the University 
of Michigan in 1884 and received the degree of A. B. in 
1887 and that of A. M. 1888. His studies for the doctor's 
degree, which he received in 1891, were Political Economy, 
with the Constitutional History of England, and Interna- 
tional Law, as minors. During the four years which Dr. 
Clark has taught in the high school he has devoted his 
attention to developing the department of History and Poli- 
tical Science, which he leaves in a flourishing condition. 

Besides articles relating to the management of railroads, 
etc., in various periodicals, Dr. Clark has published ; 


4 Topical Studies in General History.’’ Ann Arbor, 1889. 

_ “State Railroad Commissions, and How they May be Made Effee- 
tive."’ (Doctor’s Dissertation.) Publications of the American Economic 
Association. Vol, vi., No.6. 1891. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.— President 
Francis A. Walker has been appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners to represent the United States at the coming Inter- 
national Monetary Conference. A son of the economist 
Amasa Walker, Dr. Walker was born in Boston on July 2, 
1840, graduated at Amherst in 1860, and began the study 
of law at Worcester. He joined the Massachusetts Volun- 
teers and served with distinction in the war, leaving the 
army as brevet brigadier-general of volunteers. For a time 

* See ANNALS for November, 1891, p. 78. (Vol. I1., p. 3%.) 


+ See ANNALS for May, 1892, p. t1t. (Vol. IL, p. 543.) 
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he taught the classic languages in the Williston Seminary, 
and was later an assistant editor of the Springfield Republi- 
can. In 1869 he became Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
in the United States Treasury Department, and in 1870 
Superintendent of the Ninth Census. During 1871-72 he 
held in addition to the Superintendency of the Census, the 
office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In 1873 he 
was elected Professor of Political Economy and History 
in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, and 
held this position until 1881, when he accepted the Presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dur- 
ing this period he occupied public positions as Chief of the 
Bureau of Awards at the Philadelphia Exposition, and as 
Superintendent of the Tenth Census. President Walker is 
an active member of scientific bodies, and has contributed 
much to their success. He is Vice-President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, President of the American 
Statistical Association, member of the Advisory Committee 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
President of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts 
and was President of the American Economic Association 
for a number of years. He is a member of the International 
Statistical Institute, and an honorary fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Association. The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon him in 1881 by Amherst and Yale, in 1883 
by Harvard, in 1887 by Columbia, in 1888 by St. Andrews, 
Scotland, and in 1892 by the University of Dublin. His 
official writings include Annual Reports as Superintendent 
of the Ninth Census, 1870-72; as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 1872; and as Superintendent of the Tenth Census, 


1879-81, and the following :— (- 


‘““Commerce and Navigation of the United States.”’ 2 vols. 
1868-69, 
‘Ninth Census.’’ 4 vols. 1872-73. 
‘Statistical Atlas of the United States.’ 1874. 
“‘Judges’ Report on Awards."’ 8 vols, 1873. 
“Tenth Census.”’ 24 vols. 1883 e/ seq. 
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President Walker has been a frequent contributor to the 
reviews, has delivered numerous addresses on economic, 
educational and military themes, and has published the 
following works :— 


Indian Question.’’ Boston. 1874. 
‘*The Wages Question."" New York. 1876. 
_“Money.”” New York. 1878. 
_ “Money, Trade and Industry.’’ 1879. 
‘*Land and its Rent.’’ Boston. 1883. 
‘Political Economy.’’ New York. 1883 and 1887. 
‘History of the Second Army Corps.’’ New York. 1886. 
“Protection and American Agriculture,” in “The National Rev- 
enues.”” Chicago. 1888. 
‘* First Lessons in Political Economy."’ New York. 1589. 


aa Northwestern University.—John Henry Gray has 
recently been appointed Professor of Political and Social 
Science in Northwestern University at Evanston, [11. 
Born at Charleston, Ill., March 11, 1859, Mr. Gray prepared 
for college in the high school of the State Normal Uni- 
versity, completing at the same time the course of study in 
the normal department of the same institution. After holding 
the position of Principal of the High School of Centralia, 
Ill., for one year, Mr. Gray entered Harvard College in 
1883. He began the study of Political Economy in his 
sophomore year, devoting himself from that time chiefly to 
this and closely allied studies, and graduated in 1887 with 
special honors in Political Science. Upon the resignation of 
Professor J. L. Laughlin in 1888, Mr. Gray was appointed 
Instructor in Political Economy at Harvard, a position which 
he held until June, 1889, when he went abroad to continue 
his studies. In the foreign universities Mr. Gray devoted 
especial attention to Administration and Administrative 
Law, spending two semesters at Halle with Professors Con- 
rad and Loening ; seven months at Paris, studying with Le- 
vasseur, Leroy-Beaulieu, Sorel, De Foville and others ; one 
semester at Vienna with Karl Menger, Boehm-Bawerk and 
v. Miaskowski; then somewhat more than a semester at 
[240 
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Ne Berlin with Wagner, Schmoller and Gneist. The doctor's © 

_ degree was granted him in 1892, by the University of Halle, 
magna cum laude, his thesis being—Die privaten Gas-— 
Gesellschaften. ‘This will appear in the Jahrbiicher fiir Na- 
tionalokonomie und Statistik, in three parts. During his stay 
abroad Mr. Gray traveled extensively, visiting not only the 
countries of western Europe but Greece and the Balkan 

states as well. 


Vanderbilt University.x—The vacancy caused by the 
removal to the Chicago University of Professor Edward W. 
Bemis,* has been filled by the election of Frederick W. 
Moore,t of the University of Pennsylvania, as Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy. 


In accordance with our custom, we give below a list of the 
students in political and social science and allied subjects on 
whom the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at 

the close of or during the iast academic year :f 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE.—Charles H. J. Douglas, A.M. 
Thesis: The Financial History of Massachusetts. 
Edmund Steele Joy. Thesis: The Right of Territories to 
Become States in the Union. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—Andrew Estrem, A. B., A. M. 
Thesis: The Statesmanship of William H. Seward as seen > 
in his Public Career prior to 1861. 
John Evenson Granrud, A. B., A.M. Thesis: A Decade 
of Alexander Hamilton’s Public Life. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY.—Frederick Clemson Howe, 
A.B. Thesis: A History of the Internal Revenue System. 
William Isaac Hull, A. B. Thesis: Maryland. Independ-— 
ence, and the Confederation. 
Paul Erasmus Lauer, A. B., A. M. Thesis: Church and 
State in New England. 
* See ANNALS for July, 1892, p. 90. 
+ See ANNALS for November, 1891, pp. 79, 80. (Vol. IT., p. 367.) 
} See Vol. 1, p. 293, for Academic Year 188-90 ; Vol. II., p. 253 for 1890-91. 
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Michael Andrew Mikkelsen, A.B., A.M. ‘Thesis: The 
Bishop Hill Colony. 

William Amasa Scott, A. B., A.M. Thesis: The Repu- 
diation of State Debts. 

YALE UNIVERSITY.—Edward G. Bourne, A. B. Thesis: 
The Demarcation Line of Pope Alexander VI. 

Francis W. Shephardson, A. B., A.M. Thesis: A Study 
of Some of the Scotch-Irish Settlements in the American 
Colonies. 

Amos Parker Wilder, A.B. Thesis: The Municipal 
Problem. 

For the academic year 18yi-92, appointments to fellow- 
ships and post graduate scholarships have been made in our 
leading institutions as follows : 

BRYN MAwR COLLEGE.—Fellowship in History, Jane B. 
Haines. 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE.—University Fellowships in Political 
Science, J. M. Littlejohn, A.M., B.D., LL. B.; J. A. Me- 
Lean, A. B.; W. Z. Ripley, B.S.; Francis Walker, B. S.; 
Max West, B.S.; S. F. Weston, A. M.: Seligman Fellow- 
ship, F. A. Wood. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY—Fellow in Modern History, Victor 
Edwin Coffin, A. B.; in Political Economy, Clyde Augustus 
Duniway, A. B.; in Political Science, David Kopp Goss, A. B. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY.— Fellows in History, William G. 
Brown, A. B.; Ralph C. H. Catterall, A. B.; Herbert D. 
Foster, A. B., A. M.; Evarts B. Greene, A. B., A. M.; in Po- 
litical Science, Wm. Hill, A. B.; David F. Houston, A. B.; 
Emberson E. Proper, A.B.; Geo. O. Virtue. Traveling 
Fellow in Political Science, Jas. B. Scott, A. B., A. M. 
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- PuBLicC FINANCE. By C. F. BASTABLE, LL.D. Pp. xx and 672. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


The gods are at last propitious: the English speaking 
_world has a text-book of ‘‘ Public Finance.’’ Hostile criti- — 
cism is disarmed at the very beginning by the fact of the 
imperative necessity for such a book. Professor Bastable’s | 
name, moreover, carries with it the presumption of excellence. 
Best of all, an examination of the book furnishes conclusive 
evidence that one’s hopes are not to be disappointed. It is 
the right book to meet the call of the time. It is true that © 
few colleges in the country give place enough for so extended 
a course in public finance as this text-book would require ; 
but it is to be counted one of the merits of the book that it 
will stimulate the development of such courses. It avoids | 
on the one hand the Scylla into which Professor Cossa’s 
little book, translated by Horace White, has fallen—a con- 
_densation which obscures, and renders the book incompre- 
hensible to elementary students ; and on the other hand it 
runs clear of the Charybdis which has been the fate of most — 
German and French authors—an expansion, which makes © 
their works unavailable to any but advanced specialists. 
Professor Cohn’s recent work (now in process of translation 
into English) although one of the shorter of the German 
treatises, is probably twice as bulky as the volume before — 
us. The clear and forcible style of the author makes it a 
pleasant task to read the book. In this respect Professor 
_Bastable will occupy the place among the English writers — 
which Leroy-Beaulieu holds in France, and Gustav Cohn 
in Germany. 
Whatever may be the general judgment as to the origi- 
nality of Professor Bastable’s work, it must be conceded _ 
that he is original, at least, in this—both in being the first 
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writer in English to produce a systematic treatise on finance 
and also in recognizing the fact that the pioneer work should 
be, before all else, a good text-book. This latter aim he 
has kept in view throughout. Even when strongly tempted 
into the wider discussion of timely topics, he has resolutely — 
held to his main idea ; not scientific research primarily, but 
an educative manual; not so much an exposition of new — 
facts or new views, as a systematic presentation of the general - 
results reached by previous authors and by his own thought. 
It is safe to say that nowhere else in English could the stu- 
dent find so good an introduction to the subject of public | 
finance—and that nowhere else in the literature of finance | 
could he find a better. Not even to Leroy-Beaulieu or to— 
Cohn would we yield the preference. 
But to speak more particularly as to the characteristics of 
the book—one notices that an instinct, patriotic and at the 
same time scholarly, has led the author to cast his work in 
the mould of Adam Smith’s. He has studied widely the 
most recent authors, he admits his indebtedness to Leroy- | 
Beaulieu, Wagner, Cohn, Roscher and others; yet he has 
chosen Adam Smith as his model. In one sense it may be 
said that he has simply brought Adam Smith down to date, — 
and demonstrated anew the essential continuity of English — 
- economic literature. But after all he could not, perhaps, 
have done otherwise, for unquestionably Adam Smith has 
determined the form of all subsequent writing on finance. — 
Smith’s general divisions of the subject, his chief distinc- 
tions, many of his points of detail, have largely fixed the 
lines of subsequent inquiry and discussion. This is typified 
in his ‘‘Canons’’ of taxation, which have been a bone of 
- contention among nearly all the writers since his day. The 
Germans have never gotten away from the form of Smith’s © 
work. All this is not to say that Smith created the dis 
tinctions, but simply that he saw them as they were in 
fact. But granting this, does not detract from the merit 
of those who have followed him. If the Germans have 
used his frame-work, they have built upon it with new 
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material. Our author, likewise, has been cosmopolitan in 
his collection of material. It is distinctively a comparative 
study. As a general treatise it is admirable for. its impartial 
choice of illustration. Germany, Italy, France and the 
United States are ranged side by side, when existing sys- 
tems are described. The attention is not confined to the 
English system as the case too often is in English treatises. 
Some of the best features of the continental writers on finance 
are observable in Professor Bastable’s book—their minute 
analysis, their logical continuity, their fullness of detail, their 
philosophic breadth, their insistence upon the historical 
continuity and growth of institutions. It is thoroughly 
scientific in character—that is, as a scientific text-book. 

To Adam Smith’s threefold division of the subject into 
Public Expenditure, Public Revenue and Public Debts, 
another topic is added—‘ Financial Administration and 
Control.’ This has not always been treated as a division 
co-ordinate with the others; yet it undoubtedly deserves 
such rank. The financial mechanism of a State is a subject 
of the very first importance in dealing with the subject of 
the finances, and recent writers have generally recognized 
this fact. 

Another praiseworthy feature of the book is the promi- 
nence given throughout to the distinction between general 
and local finance and to their mutual relations—their com- 
plemental character as parts of a unified system. In no 
other point does the wideness and the clearness of view of 
the author appear to better advantage than here. Different 
systems of local administrative division and activity are 
compared with all the detail necessary in so general a work, 
and with the result that the book might be used with fair 
success as an introduction to the science of administration. 

The second division, ‘‘ Public Revenue,’’ forms naturally 
the main body of the work, filling four hundred pages, of 
which three hundred are devoted to a detailed discussion of 
“The Principles of Taxation,’’ and ‘‘ The Several Kinds of 
‘Taxes.’’ He traces the historical development both 
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of thought and practice, not in the spirit of a compiler, but 
with abundance of critical comment and systematic exposi- 
tion of principles. References abound to other authors, so 
that the student has at hand a guide to the entire subject. 
The whole book is written in a tone of calm and philosophic 
earnestness without partisan heat. He remains an English- 
man, it is true, but an Englishman without grudge against 
his neighbors. 

The introductory chapter contains an interesting discus- 
sion as to the place of ‘ Public Finance’’ among the 
sciences, and a valuable account, all too brief, of the develop- 
ment of financial literature. His conception of the ‘‘ State’’ 
might well be criticised, for he makes it synonymous with 
“governing body’’ (page 1). He justly condemns the doc- 
trines of Leroy-Beaulieu and the practice of many other 
writers who regard public expenditure as not a legitimate 
part of the science of finance ; and very strikingly connects 
this shortsightedness with the failure of economists generally 
to recognize the importance of consumption in their science. 
He favors the idea that public finance is not strictly a part 
of economics, but is essentially a separate science, granting 
only that ‘‘an acquaintance with economic science is an in- 
dispensable part of the equipment of the student of finance."’ 
In this position as in other parts of his book he plainly shows 
his conservative mind. The latest trend of economic doc- 
trine has not given direction to his thought. Indeed, he 
distinctly disclaims more than a slight leaning toward some 
of the views of the Austrian economists. Yet in many 
places the new point of view becomes apparent. His con- 
ception of ‘‘ State wants’’ is in line with the new doctrines. 
He says further, (page 8,) ‘‘State outlay is a part of the 
consumption of the society of which the State is the regulat- 
ing organ, and for a knowledge of the conditions that govern 
it we must have a theory of the consumption of wealth in 
general.’’ Such an admission would be fatal were he to 
follow it out to its logical consequences. It would lead in- 
evitably to the conclusion which the new school contends 
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for, that consumption and value are the fundamental ideas _ 
of economics and that economics include the whole field of 
social activity in which consumption is the fundamental | 
fact. Economics would become not merely an aid to finance, | 
but its essence. 

In discussing the relation of finance to history he brings _ 
out the need for comparative study. He adopts both the 2 re 
‘‘deductive’’ and the ‘‘inductive’’ methods of research. - 
In short, he is a true eclectic. He belongs strictly to no- : 
single school. 

What he says suggests the question whether history can 
_ be properly called a distinct science. May not history be, 
after all, in one sense a method, and in another sense a /eld 
of inquiry, belonging in both senses to all sciences, whether 
physical or social? Diderot has finely said that to every 
science there are three divisions—the historical, the theo- 
retical and the practical; the first dealing with past sys- 


tems, the second with existing facts, the third being the 


conscious attempt to direct the future. ' 
It is not intended by this review to leave the impression 
that the book is faultless. Many points of detail might be 
controverted. But we need just such a book in the main as 
Professor Bastable has given us and we welcome it with en- 
thusiasm. It is what it aims to be, a scientific text book. 
It is to be hoped that it will prove the inspiration of other 
works, in which scientific research shall be the avowed 


object. 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By CHARLES F. DOLE. Pp. xvi. and 320, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1891. - 


In a democratic republic the standard of citizenship is a 
matter of paramount political importance. What the aver- 
age citizen feels compelled to do politically, his sense of | 
public responsibility—in a word, the civic habits of the 
demos are of even greater importance than the machi odes 
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of government or the conditions of representation. They 
give life to constitutional forms and determine the real char- _ 
acter of the republic. 

Of greatest importance, perhaps, is the degree of liberty 
and freedom common in the community, the power of 
political choice and the extent to which it is exercised, 
the desire, the opportunity, the justification for forming 
new political habits and changing the standard of civic 
life. An author is thus doing the cause of good govern- 
ment a great service who writes the book that may with 
propriety be dedicated ‘‘to AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP after the | 
type of Washington, the Adamses, and Lincoln, noble, de- — 
voted, disinterested, magnanimous, fearless, reverent,’’ and 
who writes it in such a style that it will prove effective in| 
the hands of those who are just forming or who are in acon- | 
dition to reform their habits as citizens. 

In these days of ballot reform and civil service reform, 
of tariff reform and temperance reform, a text is needed 
which presents fundamental principles in a light to be under- 
stood by all, which gives impartially two views of a doubtful - 
question, which is short enough to attract all and yet not 
so brief as seriously to mislead any, which comprehends the 
whole field of civic duty and responsibility but does not leave 
the impression of completeness and finality. Such a book 
is Mr. Dole’s ‘‘ American Citizen.’’ It is written particu-— 
larly for those young people who are students and who can- — 
not pursue an extended college course in economics and— 
politics ; who must become citizens and are anxious to act 
intelligently in regard to the various problems of the day. 
The interest of the average reader is secured in an introduc- 
tory chapter concerning the beginnings of citizenship at 
home, in the school-room, on the playground. In an enter- 
taining manner the author traces the development from 
savage anarchy through organized barbarism to the volun- 
tary co-operation of civilized life and emphasizes the princi-_ 
ples which bind men together in society—respect for others, 
obedience to justly constituted authority, mutual responsi- 
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bility. From these he draws in the succeeding parts the 
political, the economic, the social, the international duties of 
citizens. Covering a wide field the book is necessarily some- 
what fragmentary and at times disconnected. It is not clear, 
for instance, why a brief disquisition on the school system 
(Chapter xvii.) should be sandwiched in between a chapter 
on tariff reform and one on civil service reform. The po- 
litical economy (Part III.) is of that severely simple type 
which draws its illustrations from the primitive conditions of 
society and is content with lisping the old formula of ‘‘ the 
law of supply and demand,’’ ‘‘ which,’’ the author adds, 
‘“ requires to be controlled and supplemented by friendli- 
ness '’ (p. 18g). 

Certain of the practical conclusions are also so colorless as 
to be of little value. ‘‘It would not be fair for a teacher 
who was supported by all the people to try to persuade the 
children of Democrats to become Republicans’’ (p. 105). 
‘‘Although it is the general duty of the citizen to vote, 
there may be cases in which one cannot conscientiously 
vote’ (p. 140). The latter conclusion must be consoling to 
the third of the voters in New England, who constitutionally 
refrain from exercising the right of suffrage. 

When, however, the author comes to the discussion of 
the citizen's duties to his government (Chapter xxii.) and, in 
Part IV., to a consideration of social rights and duties, or, 
the duties of men as they live together in society, he is 
neither severely simple in method, nor halting in his con- 
clusions. A high purpose, a strong conviction, deep 
thought, are everywhere evident. The following quota- 
tions are characteristic: “‘It is a grave question, whether 
our laws do not work more harm than good through our use 
of jails and prisons. It is asif we sent cases of measles, 
scarlet fever, and small-pox, all to the same hospital, and 
treated them alike.’’ 

‘‘ The fact is, that the death penalty has never prevented 
bad or hot-tempered men from committing murder, neither 
has it made careless men feel the sacredness of human life.’’ 
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‘‘It was found, that the more money was given to the 
poor, the poorer they became.’’ ‘‘ The motto of modern 
charity is: ‘ Nol alms, but a friend.’ ”’ 

‘True men gladly accept the same standard of purity for 
men and women.”’ 

The book is one every citizen, earnest for the welfare of 
the country, should read, ponder and appropriate. 


ARTHUR BURNHAM Wooprorp 
College of Social Economics. 


THE FEDERAL POWER OVER COMMERCE AND ITS EFFECT ON 
STATE ACTION. By WILLIAM DRAPER LEwIs, Ph. D., Member of 
the Philadelphia Bar. Pp. 145. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1892. 


Our system of government, in respect to the relation 
between its different departments, is one of checks and 
balances. The same is true of the relation existing between 
the States and the Federal Government ; and the same check 
that is competent to mark the bounds of departmental au- 
thority is competent also to mark the boundary between 
State and Federal action. This check is to be found in the 
Federal Supreme Court. It is in the power conferred upon 
this court by the Constitution that harmony is guaranteed 
and justice insured to both State and national governments. 

It was the implied intention of those who framed the Con- 
stitution that the Supreme Court should interpret that fun- 
damental law in the light of present existing circumstances 
and conditions. They foresaw that, as the country developed, 
constitutional ideas would develop pari passu, that all the 
departmentsof government would be influenced by the power 
of current opinion, and that whatever stage of advancement 
national ideas should reach, the Supreme Court would still 
remain the champion of such ideas, and its opinions still be 
the crystallized exponent of constitutional thought. 
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Of all the changes that have come upon us in a hundred 
years those in the domain of commerce have been most 
marked and the most important; and yet the legal interpre- 
tation of that term has kept pace with legislative enactments, 
so that the balance between State and Federal governments 
in the matter of the regulation of commerce is still preserved | 

according to the intent of the constitution. *, a 

To trace the development of these constitutional ideas 1_» 
as set forth in the opinions of the Federal courts is a most | 
interesting and instructive study, as one will find by read- a _ 
ing the monograph before us. The author begins with 
an exposition of the term ‘‘commerce,’’ then devotes the AA : 
first half of the paper to the interpretation of this power ~~ 
from the ‘‘exclusiveness of the power of Congress’’ as set ge. . 
forth by Hamilton and Marshall, the formerin Zhe Federalist 
the latter in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, through all the 
changes and conflicts down to the latest decisions of the court. 
The bearing of all the leading cases on the subsequent opin- . 
ions of the court is shown, and we are led to see the elimina- 
tion of certain ideas and the enthronement of others which 
have resulted from the changed methods of communica- 
tion and a constantly expanding environment, thus indicat- iy 
ing the principle that public opinion sooner or later moulds | =) : 
the law. 7 

The latter part of the monograph is concerned with a dis- | a0 « 
cussion of the State power of taxation and the State police a. - 
power, a chapter being devoted to each. The final chapter, — SS 
and one of especial value, treats of the doctrine of the © ae 
“silence of Congress."’ In this connection, the recent cases 
of Bowman vs. Chicago, Leisy vs. Hardin, and /m ve Rarhrer _ 
are considered as furnishing the latest and at the same time _ 
most satisfactory opinion of the court upon the Federal 
power over commerce. As Dr. Lewis states, ‘‘ they lay down 
for the guidance of the future members of the bench a rule =, 
of interpretation of the will of Congress which is eminently _ ) 
fitted to the social and economic conditions which surround ¥ a 


the buying, selling, and transportation of commodities.” 
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In viewing its merits, the faults of the work must not be | 
overlooked. Throughout, a certain lack of care and atten- _ 
tion to details is manifested, that detracts from the value of 20 


work of this kind, where citations should be accurate and | 
complete, and the sentencesclear and unmistakable. Again, _ 
a freer use of dates would have increased the interest and | 
produced greater clearness in the historical view. To the 
lawyer the date of an opinion may have but slight signifi-. 
cance, but to the student of the constitution and to the 
economist it is an essential feature. . 
Considering the appellate nature of the Federal courts, the 
monograph, we think, ought to have included some, at least, 
of the opinions of the lower courts, especially in cases of — 
* marked importance and in cases where decisions were 


reversed by the Supreme Court. The reasons for this are 
obvious. A work without these is necessarily incomplete, 
and constitutes, at most, but a chapter in this great subject. — 
A complete treatise on the Federal power over commerce 
; still remains to be written. Dr. Lewis’s monograph indicates _ 
at) - the most satisfactory method of treatment, and the most — 
practical and logical arrangement for such a work. 
FREDERICK C. CLARK. 
Leiand Stanford Jr. University. 


NOTIONS FONDAMENTALES D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE ET PROGRAMME 
ECONOMIQUE. Par M. G. DE MOLINARI, Correspondant de 1’In- 
stitut, Rédacteur en Chef du ‘Journal Des Economistes.”’ 466 
pp. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1891. 


This work cannot fail to interest both theoretical and_ 
practical readers. As the title implies, political economy— — 
and that, too, of the strictly orthodox type,—is made the 
basis of an ‘‘economic programme.’’ ‘The work is, in fact, 
an attempt on the part of a /atssez-faire economist to meet 
socialism with a plan of social reform. ‘The author demon- 
strates the essential weakness of socialism, but does not 
stop with merely negative work. He attempts to show that 
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natural laws have always governed society and determined 
its progress, and that ignorance or misunderstanding of these 
laws has been and is still the source of the evils which afflict 
the human race. He is, at the same time, both philosopher 
and reformer. 

In a long introductory chapter, the author traces the op- 
eration of natural economic law in the evolution of superior 
races and of superior political and economic institutions. 

The rest of the work is divided into three parts. In the 
first part, the author gives a general statement of economic 
principles ; traces the genesis of capitalistic industry ; 
discusses at length, the processes of production, distribution 
and consumption ; shows that political economy has for its 
aim to give man a knowledge of natural economic laws, and 
that man, in order to utilize these laws to his advantage, must 
have property and liberty ; and closes with a chapter on the 
organization of society according to natural law, comparing 
natural law with positive law and showing that positive laws 
are useful or harmful, according as they are or are not in 
harmony with natural law. 

In part second, the author presents in nine chapters a 
valuable discussion of the elements of economic prog- 
ress and the obstacles which it encounters. This part pre- 
pares the way for the concluding and practical part of the 
book. Here the author has done the world a real service, 
in meeting socialism with a programme of social reform in 
harmony with natural economic law. Socialism ignores 
natural economic law, and herein consists its essential 
weakness. But socialism boasts a solution of the social 
problem. ‘Therefore, the economist is compelled to assume 
the rdle of the reformer and show that there are forces at 
work in society, which promise a solution of this problem. 
The author presents as the principal elements of his positive 
programme of reform, free trade, security against war, the 
simplification of the State, the unification of markets, meas- 
ures for securing perfect mobility of labor and a perfected 
self-government of the individual. This programme will 
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meet with the approval of a large number of readers, as of- 
fering all the positive changes, for which it is desirable to 
strive. The author closes this part of his work with a valu- 
able discussion of the limits of economic reform (chapter 
vi.) and a statement of the method by which he would secure 
the realization of his programme (chapter vii.). He advo- 
cates the educational method and contrasts it with the revolu- 
tionary and parliamentary methods of the socialists ; refers 
to the services of the Cobden Club to the cause of free trade, 
and suggests the organization of a ‘‘Cosmopolitan Associ- 
ation ’’ for educational purposes. He would defeat socialism 
by bringing to the people the knowledge of natural economic 
laws, the evil effects of all reforms out of harmony with 
these laws, and the beneficent effects of all those in harmony 
with them. 
CHARLES A. TUTTLE. 
Amherst College, 
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NOTES. 


A PARTIAL report on Retail Prices and Wages has been 
submitted to the Senate and printed by the Committee on 
Finance, in accordance with the resolution of March 3, 1892, 
instructing the committee to ascertain ‘‘in every practicable 
way’ the ‘‘ effect of tarifflaws upon imports and exports, 
the growth, development, production and prices of agricul- 
tural and manufactured articles at home and abroad, and 
upon wages, domestic and foreign.’’ The present report 
deals with but one phase of this extensive inquiry, namely, 
changes in retail prices and wages during the period be- 
tween June 1, 1889, and September 1, 1891. It is very 
necessary that this partial character of the report should be 
borne in mind if its scientific quality is to be fairly judged. 
No attempt, for example, is made to answer the question 
whether the tariff is a tax, Ze., whether the tariff duty is 
added to the price paid by the consumer. What has been 
attempted, and, there is every reason to believe, accomplished 
in a way to afford great satisfaction to all who are interested 
in the progress of sound scientific methods in statistical re- 
search, is an answer to the question: Has the level of retail 
prices changed during the period under consideration, and 
if so, by what per cent.? As all economists know, there are 
various methods of dealing with a problem of this kind, 
from the simple arithmetical averaging of a list of price 
quotations, the arithmetical mean of which is called an in- 
dex number, to complicated computations of index num- 
bers which stand for the relative importance of different 
articles in the consumer's budget, as well as for changes in 
price. The scientific interest in the present inquiry centres 
in the refined method of obtaining index numbers adopted 
by Professor Roland P. Falkner, the statistician to whom 
the investigation was entrusted. By means of the elaborate 
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consumers’ budgets furnished by the Department of Labor 
in its report on Cost of Production the relative importance 
to the consumer of 214 selected articles was ascertained. 
These percentages of relative importance have been com- 
bined with the price quotations in the index numbers used, _ 
so that when the report states that, the level of prices on | 
June 1, 1889, being designated by the index number roo, it. 
had fallen by September 1, 1891, to 99.56, the reader is to 
understand that it is not the mere arithmetical average of 
prices that has thus fallen, but the level of prices according | 
to their importance to the consumer, as shown by the most 
elaborate budgetary figures ever used in an investigation of — 
this kind. This explanation isenough to show the scientific 
quality of this work. A further report on wholesale prices — 
covering the period since 1860 will be awaited with great 
interest. 


At Jouns Hopkins UNIvErsiry, the graduate work in 
economics will consist during the coming year of a series of — 
lecture courses, to be given as follows: Professor J. B. Clark, © 
of Smith and Amherst, a course on economic theory; Presi- 
dent Gilman, a brief course on social science; Dr. E. R.- 
Gould, a course on social movements in Europe; Professor 
H. C. Adams, of Michigan, a course on finance and public , 
debts ; Professor A. G. Warner, Superintendent of Charities, — 


Washington, D. C., a course on charities and their adminis-  __ 


tration ; Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, a course 

on administration ; Dr. Sidney Sherwood, a course on worst 
‘ 

and banking; Dr. Albert Shaw, a course on American 
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